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The  Record  of  the  Nieman  IHimer  to  the  Curator, 
April  24,  1960 


The  Nieman  Fellows  of  1960  organized  a  dinner,  given 
at  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston,  April  24,  1960,  for  Louis 
M.  Lyons,  to  mark  his  20  years  as  curator  of  the  Nieman 
Fellowships.  It  was  the  21st  year  of  the  fellowships,  estab¬ 
lished  by  James  Bryant  Conant,  then  president  of  Harvard, 
and  guided  in  the  first  year  by  Archibald  MacLeish  as 
curator. 

A  tape  recording  of  the  dinner  talks  was  made  by 
WGBH,  Boston  educational  television  station.  The  dinner 
was  attended  by  about  300,  divided  among  former  Nieman 
Fellows  and  wives,  members  of  the  Harvard  faculty  and 
newspaper  friends.  But  many  Nieman  Fellows  were  un¬ 
able  to  attend  because  they  had  made  plans  to  return  to 
Cambridge  for  a  reunion  two  months  later.  From  them 
came  requests  to  print  the  proceedings  in  Nieman  Reports. 
This  met  the  difficulty  that  the  editor  of  Nieman  Reports 
was  the  recipient  of  the  dinner.  He  did  publish  in  the  July 
issue  two  pieces  that  had  a  minimum  of  personal  reference 
and  a  maximum  of  Nieman  history.  This  failed  to  satisfy, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  Fellows  attending  the  June  re¬ 
union,  it  was  arranged  that  the  Nieman  office  would  have 
the  tapes  of  the  dinner  transcribed  and  published.  They 
are  here  published  by  the  Society  of  Nieman  Fellows,  for 
the  intimate  circle  of  Nieman  Fellows  and  friends  who 
attended  the  dinner  or  had  been  invited  to  attend. 

The  tapes  faithfully  record  the  principal  talks.  They 
failed  however  to  complete  Harry  S.  Ashmore’s  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Edwin  A.  Lahey  and  missed  part  of  Lahey’s  intro¬ 
duction  of  Archibald  MacLeish  and  all  of  his  introduction 
of  Louis  M.  Lyons.  They  missed  also  the  core  of  Mr. 
Lyons’  talk.  He  has  reconstructed  that,  from  what  he 
thinks  he  said,  or  meant  to  say,  to  make  that  talk  hang 
together.  (The  improvised  part  is  indicated.)  Unhappily, 
Ed  Lahey’s  remarks  are  irretrievably  lost.  Lahey’s  stories 
were  the  charm  and  delight  of  the  meeting.  So  as  not  to 
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lose  wholly  the  flavor  of  Ed  Lahey’s  contribution,  a  piece 
is  substituted  here  that  he  did  for  a  special  publication  of 
the  Boston  Globe,  made  up  for  the  occasion.  Also  an  his¬ 
torical  piece  that  Professor  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger  wrote 
for  that  issue.  And  to  bring  the  essential  record  into  this 
one  package,  a  column  is  included  by  Ralph  McGill,  who 
was  a  head  table  guest  at  the  dinner. 

It  is  worth  noting  to  the  archivists  that  the  accounts  of 
the  beginning  of  the  Nieman  Fellowships  by  Messrs  Conant, 
MacLeish  and  Hoben  are  nowhere  else  in  print. 

List  of  Speakers 

President  Nathan  M.  Pusey  of  Harvard  University. 

President-emeritus  James  Bryant  Conant  of  Harvard 
University. 

Professor  Archibald  MacLeish  of  Harvard  University. 

Lindsay  Hoben,  editor  and  vice  president,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal. 

James  B.  Reston,  Washington  bureau  chief,  the  New 
York  Times. 

Toastmasters 

Edwin  A.  Lahey,  Washington  bureau  chief,  Knight 
Newspapers. 

Harry  S.  Ashmore,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions. 

(Mr.  Lahey  was  a  Nieman  Fellow  in  1939,  Mr.  Ashmore 
in  1942.) 

Headtable  Guests 

Laurence  L.  Winship,  editor,  Boston  Globe. 

Ralph  McGill,  editor,  Atlanta  Constitution. 

Professor  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Harvard  University. 

Mrs.  Louis  M.  (Totty)  Lyons. 

Louis  M.  Lyons,  curator  of  the  Nieman  Fellowships. 


cember  31,  1947,  at  the  post  office  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  un¬ 
der  the  Act  of  h&uch  3,  1879. 
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The  Worst  Reporter  in  Boston 

Harry  S.  Ashmore 

Well  my  mission  is  to  start  the  meeting  and  I  suppose 
I  might  as  well  start  it  by  telling  you  that  upstairs,  just 
before  they  closed  the  bar,  which  was  not  with  my  per¬ 
mission — a  reporter  from  the  Harvard  Crimson  came  up 
to  me-^and  this  took  me  back  a  good  many  years — and 
he  said:  “Mr.  Ashmore,  we  are  putting  out  a  rather  special 
thing  about  Mr.  Lyons  tonight.  Mr.  Lyons  doesn’t  know 
anything  about  this  and  we  know  that  you  are  going  to 
be  the  toastmaster,  and  will  you  say  something  brilliant.” 

Well  I  thought  this  was  one  of  the  best  questions  that  a 
reporter  ever  asked  an  editor,  and  I  tried  to  think  of  some¬ 
thing  brilliant,  and  I  finally  told  the  young  man,  who  was 
up  against  a  deadline,  and  had  to  have  something — I  said 
that  on  the  way  over  here  tonight  I  was  riding  with  a  very 
distinguished  group.  Mr.  Edward  Weeks,  a  very  proper 
Bostonian,  was  driving  the  car — and  Mr.  Ralph  McGill  was 
in  the  back  seat,  half  asleep,  for  reasons  I  will  explain  later, 
and  Mr.  Mort  Stern  of  the  Denver  Post,  who  was  walk¬ 
ing  down  the  sidewalk — ^he’d  just  picked  up  a  ride — and 
somebody  said,  “Do  you  suppose  Louis  Lyons  is  really  sur¬ 
prised  about  this  party?”  And  I  said,  the  only  brilliant 
thing  I’ve  said  tonight:  “Well  if  he  is,  he  is  the  worst  re¬ 
porter  in  Boston.” 

With  all  the  distinguished  people  you’ve  got  here  from 
all  over  the  country,  you  could  get  a  debate  going  what  it 
would  mean  to  be  the  worst  reporter  in  Boston. 

But  my  mission  really  is  to  introduce  distinguished 
guests,  and  much  to  my  surprise,  the  first  on  my  list  is 
Mr.  Ralph  McGill,  the  distinguished  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution.  But  there  is  one  more  thing  that  needs  to  be 
said  about  Mr.  McGill,  that  he  was  at  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  meeting  in  Washington  since  Wed¬ 
nesday.  He  came  up  today  at  noon  on  an  Electra  plane 
from  Washington,  and  I  know  this  because  I  came  with 
him;  and  the  only  reason  Mr.  McGill  and  I  are  both  here 
is  that  before  we  went  to  bed  about  five  o’clock  this  morn¬ 
ing,  we  wisely  left  instructions  with  a  local  mortician  to 
forward  the  two  bodies  North.  Ralph  McGill. 

The  second  name  on  the  list  of  distinguished  guests  is 
one  I  am  always  proud  to  introduce.  Prof.  Arthur  Schles- 
inger,  Sr.  I  suppose  he  didn’t  flunk  me  because  I  was  a 
Nieman  Fellow  and  wasn’t  taking  his  course  for  credit. 

I  don’t  think  there  is  anything  that  needs  to  be  added 
to  that  applause.  Apparently  you  all  took  the  course  too. 
Prof.  Schlesinger. 

The  next  one  is  Mr.  Laurence  L.  Winship,  the  editor  of 
the  Boston  Globe — a  great  man.  He’s  the  one  who  gave 
us  Louis.  I  never  knew  whether  he  fired  him  or  gave  him 
a  leave.  Mr.  Winship. 


Then  the  next  one  any  recent  Nieman  Fellow  remembers, 
well — this  is  Totty  Lyons — 

I’d  like  to  call  on  the  members  of  the  Lyons  family — 
Mr.  Richard  L.  Lyons.  Last  time  I  saw  him  was  at  Litde 
Rock.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Lyons,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
W.  Lyons,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Ford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
E.  Lyons,  and  the  Rev.  Donald  H.  Lyons,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wm.  B.  King. 

Mrs.  Norman  Coliver,  representing  the  Asia  Foundation, 
and  Robert  A.  Farquharson  of  the  Canadian  Embassy, 
whose  diplomatic  whisky  we  have  been  drinking. 

And  having  done  all  this,  I  am  now  called  upon  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  president  of  Harvard  University — one  of  the  new 
boys — he  wasn’t  here  in  my  day.  But  I  understand  he’s 
doing  rather  well  with  the  university.  It  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  introduce  Dr.  Nathan  M.  Pusey,  president  of  Harvard. 

A  New  Idea 

Nathan  M .  Pusey 

I’d  expected  that  my  task  tonight  was  to  welcome  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  group  of  Nieman  Fellows  to  their  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  we’re  right  in  the  midst  of  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  &  Sciences.  Into  that  have  been 
sprinkled  a  number  of  people  from  the  Harvard  Crimson 
and  others;  so  I  don’t  know  just  what  kind  of  a  group  it  is 
I’m  supposed  to  welcome.  I  find  myself  a  way  out  of  this, 
however,  by  a  remark  made  to  me  upstairs  before  we  came 
down.  Certainly  it’s  been  a  long  while,  certainly  unique  in 
my  experience,  to  see  this  particular  kind  of  concatenation 
of  human  beings  brought  together  in  this  room  by  the 
power  of  one  man  over  all  of  us;  but  I  am  impressed  by  the 
large  number  of  the  Harvard  community  that  are  here  for 
this  occasion. 

The  man  who  was  talking  to  me  upstairs  felt  just  as  I  did, 
to  see  all  these  familiar  faces  and  the  warmth  of  the  occa¬ 
sion.  He  said,  “Why,  it’s  the  greatest  outpouring  of  Har¬ 
vard  people  since  the  funeral  of  Phillips  Brooks.” 

Well,  some  of  you  idolaters  here  who  work  for  the  press 
may  think  it’s  an  evening  for  journalism,  but  it  isn’t.  It’s  an 
evening  for  Harvard,  and  you’d  better  catch  on.  Now,  I 
want  to  say  this  to  you  as  Harvard  alumni,  I  think  that 
historians  generally  have  been  very  backward  in  their  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  significance  of  education  and  culture. 
And  even  more  backward  have  been  members  of  the  press. 
There  are  still  very  few  papers  that  recognize  educatiori  as 
being  one  of  the  important  ingredients  in  the  daily  and 
weekly  news  in  this  country — one  of  the  formative  forces 
in  our  society.  And  it’s  time  that  more  people  caught  on. 
But  I  would  say  this,  that  in  the  few  years  I’ve  been  at 
Harvard,  I’ve  been  excited  again  and  again  each  time  some 
subject  has  come  up  dealing  with  education,  to  find  centers 
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around  the  country  where  you  can  find  some  people  in 
the  world  of  journalism  who  can  understand  these  issues 
and  interpret  them. 

And  I  have  learned,  having  been  instructed  by  some 
people  who  work  at  the  University,  to  see  the  significance 
of  this.  I’ve  learned  that  the  chances  are  that  where  these 
lights  come  on  there’s  someone  who’s  been  at  Harvard  as 
a  Nieman  Fellow.  And  these  are  people  who  really  care 
about  education,  realize  that  it  is  significant,  and  are  doing 
something  to  interpret  it. 

Therefore,  I  want  to  say  as  the  President  of  Harvard 
the  University  takes  great  pride  really  in  all  of  you  who 
have  come  there  in  this  Nieman  program  and  who  have 
enjoyed  your  experience  and  gone  back  and  who  stand  for 
some  of  the  things  that  we  think  we  stand  for. 

I  think  we’re  met  here  tonight  not  just  to  honor  a  man 
but  also  to  honor  an  idea — an  idea  I’m  confident  that  owes 
a  great  deal  to  Mr.  Conant.  The  idea  was  that  something 
could  be  added  to  a  University.  The  Nieman  Fellowship, 
or  the  Nieman  Foundation,  is  something  new  in  American 
journalism — ^It  was  something  new  too  in  American  uni¬ 
versities.  It  is  not  fully  new,  nothing  ever  is,  in  a  sense, 
I  suppose.  Yet  we  ought  to  recognize  its  newness  and  see 
what  its  significance  has  been.  We  think  of  the  university 
as  the  place  where  you  have  teaching  faculties,  programs  of 
courses  leading  to  degrees,  of  research  institutes,  labora¬ 
tories,  museums,  things  of  this  kind.  But  it  was  wholly 
new  that  a  university  should  open  its  doors  to  mature  pro¬ 
fessionals  who  could  come  there  and  use  it  as  they  wanted. 
And  this  was  the  great  original  idea,  I  think,  that  found  its 
incarnation  in  the  program  of  the  Nieman  Foundation. 

This  seems  to  have  been  a  valuable  thing  for  American 
journalism.  I  am  confident  it  has  been  a. valuable  thing 
for  American  university  life. 

And  I  think  the  presence  of  so  many  members  of  the 
Harvard  Faculties  here  tonight  is  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  enjoyed  having  some  mature,  tough 
and  kind  of  hard-boiled  people  come  in  and  start  telling 
them  what’s  wrong  with  the  way  they  do  things  in  the 
university.  I’ve  been  amused,  in  the  evenings  I’ve  had  with 
the  Nieman  Fellows,  to  find  them  keeping  score  and  run¬ 
ning  kind  of  a  lottery  or  pool  on  words  used  by  Harvard 
professors  in  lectures.  The  first  time  I  caught  on  to  this 
was  the  year  that  every  Harvard  professor  was  using  the 
word,  viable,  and  they  had  a  sweepstakes  every  morning 
to  see  how  many  times  such  and  such  a  professor  would 
use  it.  This  is  awfully  good  for  our  community,  I  think. 

The  Nieman  Foundation  was  a  new  idea.  Since  that 
time  we’ve  added  other  things  like  it.  But  we  are  trying 
to  find  ways  today  that  a  university  community  can  some¬ 
how  open  its  doors  and  invite  people  into  it  from  the  out¬ 
side  who  can  come  and  live  there  for  a  short  time  and  use 


it  for  their  own  purposes.  Somehow  this  does  bring  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  people  who  are  in  the  firing  line  carrying 
the  heat  of  the  day  together,  and  this  is  good. 

The  most  recent  example  I  suppose  is  our  Center  for 
International  Affairs  but  all  of  you  who  know  Harvard  can 
think  of  other  instances  of  the  same  thing.  We  are  proud 
and  happy  about  this.  It  is  good  for  the  university. 

We’re  here  to  honor  that  idea.  But  we  are  here  more 
than  that,  I  think,  to  honor  the  man  who  has  had  most  to 
do  over  the  long  period — more  than  20  years  now — in  carry¬ 
ing  it  out.  I  can’t  quite  understand  where  they  came  by  the 
title  for  this  man.  The  curator. 

I  guess  Mr.  Conant  will  have  to  explain  that. 

I  looked  it  up  in  the  dictionary  and  the  curator  is  some¬ 
one  who  looks  after  a  museum  or  a  fine  arts  collection. 
The  other  meaning  is  a  custodian  of  people  who  are  minors 
or  lunatics.  You  take  your  choice.  That’s  what  he  is.  But 
basically,  deeper  in  the  meaning  of  that  word  is  this  idea 
of  caring.  And  I  think  that’s  probably  why  we  are  here. 
Louis  is  somebody  who  just  cares  deeply.  He  cares  deeply 
about  journalism.  He  cares  deeply  about  the  people  who 
are  in  journalism.  He  cares  deeply  about  the  things  that 
journalism  ought  to  care  about,  and  he  cares  about  Har¬ 
vard. 

I  welcome  all  of  you  here  tonight  who  are  friends  of 
Louis’  and  arc  here  because  you  believe  in  him  and  believe 
in  these  things  too. 

And  I’d  just  like  to  say  that  Harvard  is  immensely  proud 
of  this  curator. 


Harry  S.  Ashmore  ^ 

Thank  you  very  much.  President  Puscy.  j 

I’m  delighted  on  many  grounds,  and  one  of  them  is  that  j 

after  20  years  I’ve  finally  learned  how  to  pronounce  curator. 

I’ve  been  mispronouncing  it  all  these  years.  c 

There  is  a  kind  of  confused  opinion  around  the  country  t 

that  the  Nieman  Foundation  was  really  established  by  ^ 

Lucius  W.  Nieman  and  Agnes — we’ll  all  pause  and  bow.  c 

Some  people  think  that  because  they  left  the  money  for  the  i 

foundation.  I  think  it’s  done  good  works.  I  think  we’ve  r 

all  elevated  and  promoted  the  standards  of  American  o 

journalism.  Haven’t  we  all.? 

But  there  are  other  people  who  feel  that  really  the  Nic-  n 

man  Foundation  started  in  the  first  year  with  a  very  h 

scholarly  fellow  named  Ed  Lahey  from  what  was  then  s( 

known  as  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  this  legend  has  s; 

haunted  us  all.  For  all  of  us  who  came  after  Ed  Lahey  fi 

could  never  quite  live  up  to  it.  Anyway  he  came  with  the 
first  class  and  he’s  here  tonight  and  he’s  got  chores  to  do,  e: 

and  I  would  not  attempt  to  interrupt  him.  Ed  Lahey  sj 
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High  L  ife  on  the  Charles 

Edwin  A.  Lahey 

President  Pusey,  Ambassador  Conant,  Nieman  Fellows 
and  their  wives  and  distinguished  guests  from  Cambridge. 

Close  to  300  Nieman  Fellows  have  been  fed  and  housed 
and  supplied  with  store  whiskey  during  their  year  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  with  money  that  came  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Now  I  don’t  think  that  a  single  one  of  those  Nieman 
Fellows  would  disagree  with  me  when  I  say  that  they  were 
all  proud  to  accept  the  money,  because  it’s  the  kind  of  a 
paper  that  any  newspaper  man  is  proud  to  be  associated 
with,  either  working  or  taking  money  from  it. 

It  has  a  quality  that  all  publishers  dream  of — solvency  to 
a  high  degree. 

It’s  so  rich  it  could  without  any  trouble  become  fat  and 
careless  and  a  bad  newspaper.  And  what  makes  it  remark¬ 
able  is  that  it  never  has  been  affected  by  its  wealth.  It  has, 
more  than  any  paper  I  know  of,  a  sense  of  dedication  to  its 
local  community.  It  has  guts  and  it  has  integrity. 

Integrity — it  goes  back  to  ’53  or  ’54  when  it  was  danger¬ 
ous  to  say  an  unkind  word  about  Joe  McCarthy.  His  home 
state  paper,  the  Journal,  was  spending  money,  time  and  the 
efforts  of  its  investigative  reporters  in  an  attempt  to  flatten 
McCarthy. 

I  don’t  think  they  did,  but  they  never  stopped. 

So  I’m  serious  when  I  say  that  anybody  is  proud  to  take 
this  fellowship  that  originated  with  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
fortune. 

They  have  elevated  the  standards  of  journalism  in  three 
ways.  First  by  financing  this  foundation;  second  by  their 
example  as  an  aggressive  and  enlightened  community  news¬ 
paper;  and  in  a  third  way  that  very  few  people  know  and 
I’m  about  to  say. 

You  know  that  every  four  years  the  Wisconsin  presi¬ 
dential  primary  is  a  first  rate  political  story  of  national  in¬ 
terest,  and  all  we  people  working  on  solvent  papers  in 
Washington  con  our  editors  into  the  importance  of  going 
out  to  Wisconsin  and  analyzing  the  trends,  and  you’ll  notice 
if  you’re  in  the  newspaper  business  that  the  quadrennial 
reports  on  the  Wisconsin  primaries  are  the  best  informed 
of  any  of  the  political  stories. 

I’ll  tell  you  why.  The  reporters  from  Washington,  the 
minute  they  check  in  at  the  Schroeder  or  the  Pfister  Hotel, 
head  right  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  spend  the  next 
several  days  checking  the  brains  of  Paul  Ringler  and  Lind¬ 
say  Hoben.  They’ve  been  doing  it  since  1948,  which  is  the 
first  time  I  covered  that  primary. 

The  reports  from  Hoben  and  Ringler  have  a  uniform 
excellence  about  them  as  reflected  by  “our  own  corre¬ 
spondent’’  in  New  York  or  wherever. 


So  they’ve  had  this  osmosis  as  it  were  from  Milwaukee 
to  the  other  papers  in  the  excellence  of  political  reporting. 
Paul  Ringler,  I  see,  is  sitting  down  there  and  Mr.  Hoben 
is  sitting  up  here.  He  is  vice  president  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  which  in  terms  of  economic  status  is  a  little  like 
being  vice  president  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

I  think  it’s  highly  fitting  that  we  hear  from  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  paper  that  has  made  this  high  life  on  the  Charles 
possible  for  so  many  Nieman  Fellows. 

And  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  Mr.  Lindsay 
Hoben. 

The  Nieman  Newspaper 

By  Lindsay  Hoben 

We  at  the  Milwaukee  Journal  feel  very  close  to  the  whole 
Nieman  Foundation  and  very  proud  of  what  is  being 
done.  And  in  a  very  few  minutes  I  want  to  run  over  just 
a  little  bit  of  the  origin  of  this  thing. 

Lucius  Nieman,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Journal, 
owned  55%  of  the  stock  when  he  died.  He  left  it  in  trust, 
to  a  niece  and  to  his  wife.  His  wife  was  to  dispose  of 
her  share  as  she  saw  fit  except  that  under  Mr.  Nieman’s 
will  it  was  to  be  sold  within  five  years.  Mrs.  Nieman 
decided  that  the  money  raised  by  the  sale  of  her  stock 
was  to  go  to  Harvard  and  to  be  used  to  carry  out  the  ideals 
and  principles  established  and  maintained  by  the  Milwaukee 
Journal.  It  was  not  necessarily,  under  Mr.  Nieman’s 
will,  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  And  that  was  one  of 
the  saving  things  as  far  as  we  were  concerned  and  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  are  eternally  grateful  to  Harvard 
for  its  co-operation  in  the  settlement  of  this  matter. 

There  was  some  litigation  with  people  who  questioned 
the  terms  of  the  will.  The  court,  however,  decided  that 
the  people  best  qualified  to  continue  the  Journal  in  the 
tradition  which  it  had  established,  were  the  employees, 
according  to  a  plan  which  had  been  worked  out  by  Harry 
Grant,  publisher. 

In  the  name  of  the  employees,  Mr.  Grant  made  an  offer. 
It  was  not  the  highest  offer.  Many  people  wanted  control 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal — Scripps-Howard,  Hearst  and  a 
number  of  others.  But  the  court  ruled  that  we  were  best 
qualified  and  Harvard,  as  beneficiary,  agreed.  Harvard 
did  not  have  to  agree.  Harvard  could  have  had  more  money 
by  holding  out  for  a  higher  bid  because  Harvard’s  agree¬ 
ment  was  necessary  to  this  settlement.  But  it  did.  And  we 
are  everlastingly  grateful  for  this. 

I  want  to  give  you  just  a  small  idea  of  what  this  has 
meant  as  far  as  the  Journal  is  concerned. 

More  than  1,050  permanent  employees  now  control  the 
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Milwaukee  Journal.  We  now  own  67^4%  of  the  stock  and 
a  few  days  ago  we  signed  an  agreement  with  the  trustees 
representing  the  heirs  of  the  original  business  manager 
for  the  purchase  of  1254%  so  that  in  five  and  one  half 
years  we  will  have  80%  of  the  stock. 

Just  a  few  figures  to  show  you  what  it  means.  The  total 
cost  to  employees  since  1937,  when  this  plan  started,  (cost  of 
stock  purchased)  has  been  $9,267,000.  The  dividends  paid 
have  been  $12,600,000  and  the  value  of  the  employee  own¬ 
ed  stock,  as  of  March  31,  was  $18,083,000. 

But  it  means  far  more  than  that.  It  has  enabled  em¬ 
ployees  to  purchase  homes,  to  give  college  educations  and 
do  many  worth  while  things  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Most  important  of  all,  I  think,  is  the  pride  of  ownership 
and  security  of  ownership. 

So  many  times  in  recent  years  we  have  seen  papers  sold 
down  the  river  by  an  owner  or  a  group  of  owners.  Some¬ 
times  hundreds  of  employees  who  have  given  their  lives  to 
those  papers  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  due  to  merger 
or  suspension.  We  at  the  Journal  have  a  feeling  of  security 
that  we  will  continue,  that  we  will  not  be  sold  to  anybody, 
that  we  are  masters  of  our  own  fate. 

So  I  want  to  say  once  again  how  grateful  we  all  are  to 
Harvard  in  its  part  of  setting  up  the  Journal  employee 
ownership  plan. 

We  are  equally  proud  of  what  Harvard  did  with  the 
money  it  got  from  the  sale  of  2754  %  of  the  Journal  stock. 
We  think  it  has  been  a  great  job,  to  “promote  and  elevate 
the  standards  of  journalism  in  the  United  States.”  Those 
were  the  words  in  Mrs.  Nieman’s  will.  I  remember  years 
ago  interviewing  Dr.  Conant  before  he  had  decided  what 
was  to  be  done  and  I  was  vastly  relieved  when  I  found 
there  was  no  thought  of  a  journalism  school  but  of  doing 
something  completely  different,  which  has  been  done. 

And  that’s  where  we  come  to  Louis  Lyons.  Because  I 
think,  whether  you  call  him  the  curator  or  whether  you 
call  him  the  guiding  hand,  it  has  been  Louis’  good  sense  and 
dedication  which  has  in  very  large  degree  contributed  to 
the  remarkable  success  of  the  Nieman  Fellowship  plan. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  coming  back  from  Korea  and 
Japan.  I  stopped  in  Honolulu  and  I  called  up  George 
Chaplin  of  the  Advertiser  who  was  sorry  he  could  not  be 
here  and  asked  me  to  bring  regards  to  Louis.  And  he  said 
spontaneously,  just  as  we  talked  on  the  telephone:  “I  think 
probably  some  of  the  horizons  would  have  been  opened 
up  to  me  in  time  but  no  year  in  my  life  was  as  important 
as  the  year  at  Harvard  as  a  Nieman  Fellow.  I  learned 
things,  I  saw  things,  I  understood  things,  that  would  have 
taken  me  a  long  time  if  I  had  ever  understood  them.” 

So  we  are  very  happy,  both  for  what  it  has  meant  to 
the  Journal  and  for  what  we  think  is  being  accomplished 
here  at  Harvard. 


The  Book  of  Job 

Edwin  A.  Lahey 

Two  and  a  half  months  ago  I  went  out  to  Wisconsin  to 
help  open  John  Kennedy’s  campaign  there  and  I  didn’t 
even  last  long  enough  to  get  over  and  pick  Lindsay’s  and 
Paul  Ringler’s  brains. 

The  first  day  of  the  assignment  I  slipped  on  some  ice  and 
fractured  my  knee  and  had  a  couple  of  weeks  in  a  Mil¬ 
waukee  hospital  before  I  could  get  back  to  Washington. 
And  on  my  first  day  in  my  bureau,  I  arrived  in  a  cast  and 
on  crutches  and  in  a  very  violent  mood,  which  was  ag¬ 
gravated  by  a  well  meaning  but  thoughtless  friend  who 
dropped  in  on  the  National  Press  Club  and  told  me  how 
well  I  looked. 

I  was  rather  profanely  brooding  about  the  outrageous 
slings  of  fortune,  and  making  life  miserable  for  the  staff. 
A  woman  who  clips  papers  in  our  bureau  confronted  me 
rather  aggressively  and  said: 

“Ed,  you  are  not  accepting  this  thing  very  well.  When 
you  get  to  your  room  tonight,  why  don’t  you  read  the 
Book  of  Job?”  Then  as  an  after  thought  she  said:  “Better 
still,  read  J.  B.”  And  with  that  she  walked  out  of  the  office. 

Well  at  that  time  I  knew  I  was  coming  to  this  secret 
dinner  and  that  I  was  to  present  Archie  MacLeish,  and  I 
did  a  double  take.  I  said,  Here  is  a  contemporary  of  mine 
whose  work  has  been  part  of  the  common  language  of 
people.  This  is  really  belonging  and  having  standing  in 
your  community.  And  a  natural  thought  followed  that 
Archie  MacLeish  needed  an  introduction  from  me  like  he 
needs  a  hole  in  the  head.  .  .  . 

But  I  thought  I  might  recall  some  of  the  memorable 
Nieman  dinners  of  that  first  year  that  Archie  contrived  and 
managed  for  us.  One  had  as  chief  guest  Henry  R.  Luce. . . . 
I  remember  how  gracious  Mr.  Luce  was.  He  turned  to  me 
when  the  dinner  broke  up  and  said:  “Come  and  see  me 
some  time.”  Ever  since  then  I  have  been  trying  to  recreate 
the  scene,  if  a  working  reporter  walked  into  the  Time-Life 
building  and  said  “I  want  to  see  Henry  Luce.”  That  white 
haired  man  in  the  grey  uniform  would  be  pressing  that 
concealed  buzzer  before  you  got  your  name  out. 

Another  memorable  dinner  that  came  back  to  me  as  I 
was  coming  up  last  night  on  the  Federal  involved  a  tre¬ 
mendous  and  angry  debate  between  Granville  Hicks  and 
Walter  Lippmann,  on  the  right  of  communists  fully  to 
express  their  views.  I  remember  having  a  sentimental  at¬ 
tachment  to  Granville  Hicks  who  was  then  hotter  than  a 
$3  pistol.  He  was  a  working  communist  and  I  was  inclined 
to  sympathize  with  him.  Well  let  me  tell  you,  the  con¬ 
gressmen  went  along  with  Walter  Lippmann.  About  a 
year  after  that  debate,  they  passed  the  Smith  Act  of  1940. 

And  I’m  sure  Thomas  Jefferson  has  been  twirling  in  his 
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grave  until  they  probably  call  him  ‘Twirling  Tom’ 
wherever  he  is,  ever  since. 

Another  dinner  that  came  to  my  mind. 

I  was  seated  next  to  the  late  Prof.  Earnest  Hooton.  He 
was  not  only  a  brilliant  and  sardonic  commentator  on  the 
human  race  in  general,  but  I  think  was  properly  regarded 
as  the  No.  1  man  in  the  field  of  anthropology. 

And  I  was  culture  nuts  at  the  time  and  I  felt  ‘I  am 
going  to  learn  something  about  anthropology,’  and  it  turned 
out  that  Prof.  Hooton  had  sinus  trouble,  and  I  had  sinus 
trouble.  And  maybe  you  don’t  know  this,  but  when  any 
two  people  sit  together  and  have  sinus  trouble,  no  matter 
what’s  on  the  agenda,  they’ll  talk  about  sinus  trouble.  And 
we  didn’t  get  word  No.  1  in  about  anthropology  that  night. 

I  don’t  want  to  go  on  with  this  old  time  business.  I  have 
given  my  children  power  of  attorney  to  commit  euthanasia 
if  I  ever  get  telling  them  anything  older  than  yesterday’s 
racing  form.  I’ll  stop. 

But  I  do  want  to  remind  you  that  Archie  MacLeish  is 
the  man  who  laid  the  foundation  for  the  Foundation  we’ve 
eaten  and  drunk  and  enjoyed  all  these  many  years. 

If  it  weren’t  for  Archie  we  wouldn’t  be  here  tonight. 
Louis  might  still  be  sucking  on  that  pipe  in  the  Boston 
Globe.  This  hall  might  have  been  rented  out  to  the  box 
hook  manufacturers  of  New  England. 

I’d  like  to  present  our  distinguished  guest,  Archie  Mac¬ 
Leish,  who  has  something  to  say  and  knows  how  to  say  it. 

Archie: 

The  Beginnings  of  the 
Nieman  Fellowships 

Archibald  MacLeish 

It’s  perfectly  obvious  who  ought  to  have  introduced 
whom.  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  Ed,  for  whatever  it’s  worth, 
that  there’s  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  anybody  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  that  his  description  of  his  own 
qualifications  was  an  understatement. 

One  of  the  healthiest  things,  I  think,  that  can  happen 
to  any  human  soul  is  to  haul  off  and  praise  somebody  or 
something  some  time.  We  don’t  do  much  of  it  either  in 
the  press  or  in  the  University.  The  best  excuse,  and  indeed 
sometimes  the  only  excuse  for  a  column  or  a  course  seems 
to  be  not  what  is  right  with  Nelson  Rockefeller  or  Maria 
Rilke  but  what  is  wrong  with  them.  When  a  man 
gets  to  such  a  point,  either  a  writer  or  a  politician,  that 
there’s  nothing  wrong  with  him  or  at  least  nothing  wrong 
that  you  can  talk  about  in  public,  he  doesn’t  get  much 
space.  Louis  Lyons  was  in  some  danger  of  achieving  that 
honorable  neglect  when  this  year’s  Fellows  came  up,  one 


year  late,  I  think,  with  the  present  occasion.  Louis’  work 
as  curator — we  owe  that  name,  incidentally,  to  Jim  Conant 
and  who  he  owes  it  to,  or  whom  he  owes  it  to,  is  a  secret 
he  never  divulged  to  me — ^Louis’  work  as  curator  has  been 
so  skillful,  so  impeccable,  that  no  one  has  ever  had  to 
think  about  it.  His  broadcasts  are  so  perfectly  conceived, 
that  everybody  listens  to  them  as  a  matter  of  course;  and 
the  beauty  of  his  nature  is  so  much  a  part  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  scene  that,  like  the  tower  on  Memorial  Hall,  noth¬ 
ing  could  make  it  visible  but  its  disappearance. 

It  was,  in  other  words,  time  that  something  was  done 
about  Louis  and  tonight  we’re  doing  it.  That  is  to  say, 
we’re  breaking  the  conspiracy  of  admiring  silence  and 
we’re  about  to  declare  in  Louis’  hearing,  and  the  hearing 
of  the  world,  that  his  mission  to  the  Niemans  has  been  a 
success.  After  twenty  years,  it  would  seem,  even  at  Har¬ 
vard,  about  time. 

What  I  wish  to  do  briefly,  very  briefly,  is  to  trace  that 
success  back  to  its  beginnings  in  the  dark,  backward  abysm 
of  time,  a  period  of  which  no  one  but  Jim  Conant  and  my¬ 
self  can  speak  with  authority,  others  being  either  dead  or 
silenced  by  other  means.  They  were  very  paradoxical  be¬ 
ginnings.  The  Nieman  Foundation  was  lx)rn  of  a  mes¬ 
alliance  between  $1,500,000  and  a  resounding  “no.”  The 
dollars  came  from  Mrs.  Nieman’s  will,  and  the  resounding 
“no”  came  from  the  policies  and  traditions  of  Harvard. 
Harvard  did  not  teach  crafts  or  skills,  at  least  not  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Charles,  and  Harvard  was,  therefore,  not 
going  to  open  a  school  of  journalism.  It  was,  however, 
going  to  accept  the  bequest.  And  accept  with  the  bequest 
the  obligation  to  do  something  about  journalism,  which 
the  bequest  entailed.  The  question  was,  and  it’s  a  very 
nice  question,  just  how.  That’s  the  question,  at  least,  that 
I  put  to  Jim  Conant  when  he  came  to  see  me  in  my  office 
at  Fortune  Magazine,  where  I  was  at  the  time  gainfully 
employed.  He  and  I  had  been  squabbling,  more  or  less 
genially,  about  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem  of  mine  at  Colum¬ 
bia  which  contended  that  the  world — this  was  1938 — was 
heading  for  trouble  and  that  the  scholars  were  going  to 
be  involved  whether  they  liked  it  or  not  and  better  take 
sides  while  they  could.  Jim  had  been  chiding  me  by  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  English  scientists  had  stuck  to  their  labo¬ 
ratories  during  the  civil  wars  with  beneficial  consequences 
for  civilization,  a  position  which  I  later  recalled  with 
pleasure  when  one  of  the  most  brilliant  chemists  of  his 
time  left  the  President’s  office  in  Massachusetts  Hall  to  go 
to  Washington  and  mobilize  the  university  scientists  of 
the  nation  for  the  war. 

I  hadn’t  expected  a  call.  Even  less  had  I  expected  the 
suggestion  that  I  should  quit  my  gainful  employment  at 
Fortune  and  move  to  Cambridge  at  $5,000  a  year.  And 
still  less  had  I  anticipated  the  proposal  that  I  move  to  Cam- 
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bridge  to  take  charge  of  a  foundation  that  was  going  to  do 
something  for  the  improvement  of  journalism  by  not  teach¬ 
ing  it.  I  was  ready  enough  to  believe,  after  writing  Fortune 
articles  for  nine  years,  that  journalism  couldn’t  be  taught, 
and  probably  ought  not  to  be.  But  I  didn’t  see  how  you 
could  improve  it  without  doing  something  to  it.  And  it 
was  in  that  darkness  that  I  looked  to  Mr.  Conant  for  light. 
You  all  know  what  it  was.  The  income  from  the  fund  was 
to  be  used  to  pay  the  expenses  and  the  stipends  of  a  small 
number  of  young,  youngish,  or  not  so  young,  journalists, 
who  would  be  brought  to  Cambridge  and  turned  loose. 

We  were  going  to  make  them  a  speech  of  two  sentences. 
We  were  going  to  say  to  them :  “Here  is  a  great  University 
faculty.’’ — Since  I  wasn’t  at  that  time  a  member  of  it  and 
since  I  was  a  Yale  man  by  provenance,  I  used  to  say  “the 
greatest  university  faculty.” — “And  here  is  a  great  univer¬ 
sity  library” — we  should  also  have  said  the  greatest — “Gentle¬ 
men!  What  you  get  out  of  the  faculty  and  out  of  the 
library  depends  on  you.”  And  we  would  turn  them  loose. 

Well  this  sounded  to  me  like  a  simple  and  elegant  pro¬ 
gram.  And  since  I’d  been  wondering  for  years  how  you 
got  off  a  Time,  Inc.  payroll  without  stepping  down  into 
bankruptcy,  and  since  this  seemed  at  once  the  noblest  and 
the  longest  step  down  into  bankruptcy  I  could  take,  the 
courage  and  wisdom  of  the  whole  thing  uplifted  me,  and 
I  believed  from  my  talk  with  Jim  in  the  soundness  of  the 
educational  assumption  on  which  the  foundation  was  to 
be  based. 

The  proposed  Fellows,  the  men  experienced  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  trying  to  make  sense  of  the  world  as  it  rushes  past 
us,  would  come  to  Cambridge  knowing  what  they  had  to 
find  out,  and  a  student  who  comes  to  a  university  knowing 
what  he  has  to  find  out  is  already  halfway  if  not  farther 
toward  an  education. 

It  was  that  conviction,  that  the  questions  were  more 
important  than  the  answers,  that  suggested  to  me  the  role 
that  I  thought  the  curator  ought  to  play.  I  thought  I  ought 
to  be  curator  of  the  questions,  letting  the  answers  fall  where 
they  might.  And  since  the  best  way  to  curate  questions, 
as  everybody  knows,  is  to  moisten  them  with  alcohol  and 
bat  them  back  and  forth  across  a  table,  I  persuaded  the 
comptroller  of  the  university  to  let  me  have  enough  of  those 
famous  Milwaukee  Journal  funds  to  pay  for  a  dinner  a 
week,  and  persuaded  some  of  my  friends  on  the  Harvard 
faculty  and  in  newspaper  offices  throughout  the  country 
to  join  in  the  consequences.  And  the  result  was  what  Ed 
has  been  talking  about,  an  association  between  those  first 
Fellows  and  Felix  Frankfurter,  and  Arthur  Schlcsinger — 
the  senior,  not  the  junior;  the  junior  was  at  that  time, 
incredible  though  it  may  seem,  still  an  undergraduate — 
and  Zach  Chafee  and  others  on  the  faculty,  which  kept 
ti'.e  questions  moist  and  lively  as  a  litter  of  puppies.  None 


of  us  who  were  there  will  ever  forget  the  impact  upon  the 
entire  university  community  at  the  first  meeting  between 
Ed  Lahey  and  Prof.  Henderson,  who  was  at  that  time  the 
American  prophet  of  Pareto. 

And  there  were  other  evenings  of  equal  splendor,  one 
of  them  an  evening  which  Ed  has  referred  to — an  evening 
which  was  extended  for  Ed  and  for  Heywood  Broun  for 
three  days,  and  which  translated  them  to  Providence,  I 
recall;  to  the  city,  not  to  the  state  of  grace. 

All  this  was  wonderful  for  the  Fellows,  as  some,  not  all, 
would  happily  testify.  There  were  some,  oddly  enough,  of 
these  tough-minded  hardboiled  newspapermen  who  found 
the  academic  mind  a  little  too  tough,  and  who  retired  into 
their  shells. 

But  most  loved  it.  I’m  not  sure  it  was  so  wonderful  for 
me.  It  left  me  with  convictions  about  the  charm,  good 
nature  and  inherent  decency  of  all  newspapermen  that  got 
me  into  trouble  later  on.  And  not  so  much  later  at  that. 
By  the  end  of  that  year  I  was  Librarian  of  Congress  and 
within  two  years  thereafter  I  was  running  a  feeble  little 
powerless  organization  called  the  Office  of  Fact  and 
Figures,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  government’s 
activity  in  the  information  field.  In  that  activity,  with 
such  deputies  as  Chris  Herter  and  Barry  Bingham  and 
Bob  Kintner,  I  was  attempting  to  deal  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  departments  as  though  they  were  really  interested  in 
making  sense  of  their  activities  to  the  American  people,  and 
trying  to  deal  with  the  lords  of  the  press  as  though  they 
were  guests  at  a  Nieman  dinner. 

Neither  assumption  proved  to  be  very  sound.  The  de¬ 
partment  information  officers  didn’t  care  for  me.  The  lords 
of  the  press  turned  out  to  include  Bertie  McCormick  and 
Cissy  Patterson. 

After  I’d  seen  myself  on  the  front  page  of  the  world’s 
greatest  newspaper  eight  days  running  with  a  laurel  wreath 
on  my  head  and  a  jackass  under  my  rump,  I  decided  that 
not  every  newspaper  editor  was  an  Arthur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger  at  heart.  But  if  I  went  on  to  disillusionment,  the 
foundation  didn’t.  Louis  Lyons  was  the  Elmer  Davis  of 
the  Niemans  and  under  his  direction  things  fell  into  place 
and  stayed  there.  The  Nieman  Fellows  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  university  and  the  university  became  the  heart 
of  the  Nieman  Fellowships. 

Indeed  to  speak  justly  of  these  things,  it  is  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  success.  Harvard’s  success,  we  have  in  mind  when  we 
speak  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

Jim  Conant  turns  out  to  have  been  completely  right, 
brilliantly  right,  in  his  diagnosis;  what  journalism  needed, 
20  years  ago,  and  has  increasingly  needed  over  the  inter¬ 
vening  years  is  precisely  the  university;  and  Nate  Pusey, 
sensing  that  fact  as  vividly  as  Jim  Conant  did,  has  made 
the  need  a  realization. 


There  are  many  reasons  for  this  dependency.  One  is  the 
increasing  complexity  of  the  story  that  has  to  be  told,  if 
sense  is  to  be  made  of  history  as  it  orbits  past  us.  Another 
is  the  change  in  the  nature  of  the  reporter’s  task  in  a  world 
in  which  spot  news  as  such  is  made  available  by  another 
medium  than  the  press.  It  is  no  longer  enough  to  get  the 
facts  straight,  though  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary.  What 
must  now  be  done  is  to  get  the  facts  straight  in  perspective. 
And  facts  can  only  be  put  straight  in  perspective  by  a  man 
who  knows  what  perspective  is.  Which  is  to  say  a  culti¬ 
vated  man,  a  product  of  a  university  or  of  its  equivalent 
in  intellectual  experience.  The  run  of  the  mill  college 
graduate  has  litde  sense  of  perspective  in  this  country.  It 
takes  time  and  reflection,  and  above  all  the  asking  of  the 
right  questions  in  the  right  context,  to  learn  the  meaning 
of  depth.  But  only  the  man  who  has  learned  historical 
depth  can  give  what  we  call  the  news  a  scope  and  air  in 
which  it  can  have  meaning.  The  New  York  Times  published 
several  weeks  ago  a  sentence  that  proves  that  true,  better 
than  I  can  state  it.  At  the  risk  of  burning  Scotty  Reston’s 
ears,  I  should  like  to  recall  it  to  your  minds. 

Scotty  was  talking  in  that  Sunday  column  of  his  about 
the  Catholic  issue  in  the  coming  election. 

Other  people  had  been  talking  about  the  same  thing  in 
the  papers  and  out  of  them.  But  what  Scotty  had  to  say 
went  home  because  it  put  the  whole  debate  in  the  proper 
landscape  and  so  reduced  it  to  its  proper  terms. 

“A  religious  war  between  unbelievers,”  said  Scotty, 
“would  be  too  much.” 

It  would  be  hard  to  cite  a  statement  with  more  meaning 
in  it  or  a  truer  one.  What  opposes  Catholicism  in  Amer¬ 
ican  politics,  is  not  Protestantism  as  the  old  Bay  Colony  un¬ 
derstood  that  term.  It’s  a  political  attitude.  And  what 
Protestantism  opposes  is  not  Catholicism,  the  religion.  It 
is  the  Catholic  powerhouse  in  New  York  City  and  the 
politics  of  every  other  American  city. 

To  call  this  a  religious  issue  is  to  misrepresent  it.  And 
we  all  know  it,  or  rather  we  all  know  it  now  that  Scotty 
has  put  it  into  words. 

It  is  this  power  to  make  meaningful  which  journalism 
must  now  learn  if  self  government  is  to  survive. 

And  the  power  to  discern  and  communicate  meaning  is 
a  power  the  university  knows  more  about  than  any  other 
institution.  Which  is  why  the  future  of  the  Nieman 


Foundation  would  seem  to  be  as  secure  as  its  past.  Har¬ 
vard  will  be  here  for  a  long  time.  Its  young  president  will 
continue  to  renew  its  vitality  for  years  to  come,  and  as  for 
Louis,  he  looks  as  young  now  as  he  did  in  1938. 

Asking  Rude  Questions 

Harry  S.  Ashmore 

Over  the  years  a  number  of  questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  Nieman  Foundation.  One  of  the  first  questions 
I  think  was  raised  a  long  time  back.  Whether  or  not  really 
it  was  possible  to  span  the  great  gap  of  Harvard’s  culture 
and  erudition  to  a  lowly  newspaperman.  Well  I  think 
you’ve  seen  it  spanned  tonight  between  the  poet  and  Ed 
Lahey.  That’s  the  outside  limits  of  my  range. 

I  have  the  great  pleasure  now  to  introduce  to  you 
one  of  the  old  boys.  One  of  the  old  boys  who  was  still 
around  when  I  came  here,  which  was  a  long  time  ago  now. 

He  was  the  president  of  the  university  then.  I  remember 
going  over — we  all  seem  to  be  very  sentimental  tonight; 
if  we  wipe  a  tear  or  two  away,  those  of  us  who  are  long  in 
the  tooth,  you’ll  forgive  us — but  I  remember  going  over 
to  the  President’s  house.  It  was  a  very  impressive  thing 
for  a  young  man  from  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  to  go 
to,  way  back  in  that  dim  distant  day,  to  have  dinner  with 
the  President  of  Harvard  University.  Along  with  a  group 
of  Nieman  Fellows  who  were  then  somewhat  younger 
than  they  are  now.  And  he  received  us  and  at  the  end  of 
the  dinner  we  thanked  him  very  kindly  for  the  great 
privilege  of  being  in  Cambridge,  for  being  exposed  to  this 
great  university.  And  he  said,  “You  know  it’s  only  three 
years — you’re  the  third  class.  But  I  think  maybe  you  peo¬ 
ple  are  doing  a  great  service  to  Harvard.”  This  shocked  us 
because  we  didn’t  think  we  were.  I  said  “Well  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  what  are  we  doing.?”  “Well,”  he  said,  “you  are  run¬ 
ning  around  this  campus  asking  rude  questions.  Many 
members  of  this  faculty  haven’t  had  a  rude  question  asked 
in  25  years  and  I  think  it  is  very  good  for  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.” 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  if  any  of  us  did  contribute  any¬ 
thing  by  asking  rude  questions,  that  it  did  help  the  uni¬ 
versity.  Certainly  I  am  a  litde  bit  rude  to  introduce  to  you 
now  the  President  emeritus  of  Harvard.  He  has  other 
faults  besides — James  Bryant  Conant. 
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N  I  E  M  A  N 

A  Highly  Dubious  Experiment 

James  B.  Conant 

President  Pusey,  Louis  Lyons,  Nieman  Fellows,  present 
and  past,  friends  of  Louis  Lyons,  distinguished  guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It’s  been  suggested  by  at  least  two  of  the  previous  speak¬ 
ers  that  I  should  reveal  a  secret — that  I  should  tell  the  story 
of  how  Louis  Lyons  got  the  name  of  curator.  Now  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  is  just  what  I  was  planning  to  do  tonight. 

I  wish  I  could  do  it  in  the  way  Uncle  Remus  stories  are 
told,  about  how  Brer  Bear  lost  his  tail,  how  the  moon  got 
in  the  millpond.  But  being  a  Yankee  I’ll  just  have  to  tell 
it  in  my  Yankee  diction. 

You  will  have  to — those  of  you  who  are  young  here,  and 
all  of  you  are,  I  see — will  have  to  use  your  imagination  to 
create  the  climate  which  existed  in  the  bleak  days  of  the 
depression,  when  college  presidents  blew  on  their  hands 
to  keep  warm  and  whistled  to  keep  their  courage  up. 
Prominent  Harvard  alumni  that  were  once  wealthy  were 
selling  apples  on  the  street,  or  if  they  weren’t  they  talked 
as  though  they  were  about  to.  Just  what  it  meant  for  a 
private  college  or  university,  I  always  feel  is  best  illustrated 
by  what  was  said  by  one  of  the  New  Dealers  in  Washing¬ 
ton  in  that  period  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  president  of  a 
private  four-year  college,  who  asked  him,  “What  do  you 
think  is  the  future  in  this  country  of  the  private  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education?”  The  man  looked  at  him,  sur¬ 
prised.  He  said: 

“I  didn’t  know  they  had  a  future.” 

In  this  period  one  day  the  Harvard  Corporation  received 
the  news  that  there’d  been  a  bequest.  A  large  bequest 
from  the  Niemans,  the  Nieman  widow.  The  bequest 
would  have  been  larger,  alas,  but  for  the  Wisconsin  in¬ 
heritance  tax  laws.  We  won’t  go  into  that. 

It  seemed,  I  assure  you,  in  those  days,  like  a  great  great 
deal  of  money.  Now,  quite  frankly,  if  I  had  been  drawing 
up  a  list  in  those  days  of  the  things  a  university  needed, 
if  it  had  been  two  miles  long  it  wouldn’t  have  had  on  it 
anything  about  journalism. 

The  will  was  very  specific  in  one  regard,  and  very  wise 
and  flexible  in  another.  Specific,  as  has  been  said  here  al¬ 
ready,  in  that  the  money  was  to  to  used  to  promote  and 
elevate  the  standards  of  journalism. 

I  felt  as  I  used  to,  I  must  admit,  as  a  small  boy,  when 
I  asked  for  impossible  things  for  Christmas,  and  came  down 
to  the  Christmas  tree  and  found,  after  all,  something  that 
was  very  much  below  my  expectations.  We  wanted  money 
for  all  sorts  of  things  in  those  days.  Professors’  salaries  had 
not  been  cut.-  They  had  in  most  institutions.  All  sorts  of 
things.  But  we’d  never  thought  of  trying  to  promote  and 
elevate  the  standards  of  journalism. 


In  fact  in  those  days  I’d  had  so  little  experience  with  the 
press  that  I’m  frank  to  say  I  was  a  little  skeptical  about 
this  possibility.  And  my  colleagues  on  the  Corporation, 
some  of  them,  were  quite  outspoken  in  their  skepticism, 
I  assure  you. 

Well  now  in  some  universities,  differently  organized 
from  the  way  Harvard  was,  this  matter  would  have  been 
taken  up  with  what’s  called  an  academic  senate,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  all  the  different  faculties.  And  there  would 
have  been  a  committee  of  the  senate  to  consider  the  matter 
and  make  a  recommendation  which  would  have  been  very 
difficult  for  the  governing  boards  to  have  overthrown. 
Actually  we  didn’t  refer  it  to  any  faculty.  It  wasn’t  clear 
that  it  belonged  to  any  particular  faculty.  It  seemed  like 
a  magnificent  and  bold  undertaking,  and  perhaps  the  Cor¬ 
poration  itself  should  try  to  tackle  it.  Now  we  got  sugges¬ 
tions  almost  as  soon  as  the  news  was  spread.  We  got  sug¬ 
gestions  from  the  English  Department,  right  off,  that  clear¬ 
ly  the  thing  to  do  was  to  use  the  money  to  increase  the 
salaries  and  number  of  people  in  that  department.  This 
was  as  near  being  within  the  realm  of  journalism  as  any¬ 
thing  that  Harvard  then  possessed. 

It  is  quite  true  that  I  think  we  got  no  suggestions  within 
the  university  about  founding  a  school  of  journalism.  But 
some  from  outside,  I  do  remember.  We  got  suggestions 
from  other  members  of  the  faculty  about  very  useful  ways 
the  money  might  be  spent  to  promote  the  interests  within 
that  department  or  faculty,  but  always  with  the  idea  they 
would  really  benefit,  in  the  long  run,  the  cause  of  journal¬ 
ism. 

And  then  we  had  an  extraordinarily  enterprising  and 
far-sighted  librarian,  the  monument  to  whom  is  after  all 
the  Lamont  Library.  He  at  once  came  forward  with  a  very 
practical  suggestion.  He  said,  “After  all  there  is  no  clear 
way  you  can  spend  this  money  within  the  educational 
framework.  But  what  you  can  do  is  get  a  first-rate  collec¬ 
tion  of  microfilms  of  current  journals,  and  keep  this  up  to 
date.” 

It  seemed  like  a  very  good  suggestion.  The  Corporation 
liked  it  and  so  we  said,  “Well,  we’ll  do  that  anyway.  But 
perhaps  somebody  might  come  up  with  another  idea  or 
two.” 

It  just  happened  that  at  the  same  time  we  were  wrestling 
with  another  problem,  the  problem  of  how  to  implement 
Mr.  Littauer’s  generous  gift  to  the  Littauer  School  of 
Public  Administration.  In  that  connection  I’d  made  some 
inquiries  in  England  .about  their  scheme  of  in-service 
fellowships  for  government  officials.  And  we’d  discussed 
it  in  the  Corporation  and  I  won’t  attempt  to  reveal  the 
inner  workings  of  the  corporate  body.  But  let  me  put  it  in 
a  collective  sense.  And  say  that  we  came  up — the  Harvard 
Corporation — with  the  idea  that  it  might  be  worth  trying 
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on  publishers,  to  see  whether  they  would  be  interested  in 
helping  us  support  something  like  an  in-service  group  of 
fellows,  concerned  not  with  public  service,  but  with  jour¬ 
nalism. 

So  I  was  delegated  to  try  this  idea  out,  which  I  did  on 
some  very  distinguished  editors  and  owners  of  newspapers 
around  the  country,  and  quite  frankly  I  have  never  got  a 
more  chilling  reception  to  any  idea.  It  was  pointed  out  to 
me  right  off  that  the  scheme  was  crazy,  fantastic,  and  it 
certainly  wouldn’t  work.  In  the  first  place  no  sensible 
hardboiled  realistic  newspaperman,  owner  or  publisher — 
and  he  wouldn’t  be  in  the  business  if  he  weren’t  that — no 
such  man  would  possibly  release  for  a  year,  as  we  proposed, 
his  best  man  and  let  him  go  to  a  university.  Why  his  place 
would  be  gone,  the  competition  was  such — this  was  out  of 
the  question. 

We  could  count  on  almost  no  cooperation  from  that 
quarter.  Furthermore,  how  were  we  going  to  pick  them 
and  what  were  they  going  to  do  in  the  university?  Were 
they  going  to  work  for  a  degree?  Were  we  going  down 
that  terrible  road  of  trying  to  cumulate  more  degrees,  so 
that  you’d  get  a  better  position  on  the  paper?  All  these 
questions  were  raised.  Well  one  of  them  we  answered 
right  off.  The  question  of  no  degrees.  And  I  think  I  may 
have  contributed  that  idea.  I  have  a  certain  feeling  about 
this  cash  register  system  of  counting  up  credits,  which 
applies  in  some  parts  of  some  universities.  And  so  it  was 
said  right  off  that  if  we  were  to  have  an  in-service  fellow¬ 
ship,  we  would  not  have  these  people  candidates  for  de¬ 
grees,  or  in  any  way  work  for  degrees. 

And  so  then  finally  at  one  occasion  the  Corporation 
said,  “Well,  try  it  out  on  the  Boston  newspaper  people.” 
I  then  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  at  my  house  a  group 
of  people  who  were  then  in  charge  of  the  Boston  papers, 
and  we  tried  it  out — spelled  the  idea  out  then  a  little  more 
in  detail,  and  finally  they  said: 

“Well,  we  can’t  think  of  anything  better  to  do  with  the 
money,  except  what  you  say  you  are  going  to  do  anyway 
with  a  good  deal  of  it,  make  this  selection  of  films.  So  why 
not  give  it  a  try?”  And  so  we  did. 

And  since  we  were  going  to  have  somebody  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  this  group  of  in-service  training,  these  newspaper 


people  on  leave  of  absence — and  since  he  was  also — Mr. 
MacLeish  has  very  conveniently  forgotten — also  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  collection  of  microfilms — You  see  how 
lucky  it  was  he  forgot,  otherwise  he’d  have  spoiled  the  story. 
■  I  was  trembling  the  whole  evening — Of  course  what 
title  do  you  have  if  you  take  care  of  a  collection  of  films? 
You’re  a  curator. 

So  Archie  MacLeish  was  the  first  curator.  And  Ed  Lahey 
puts  it  quite  rightly.  He  put  a  good  solid  foundation  on 
which  we’ve  been  able  to  build. 

Now  I  think  he  gave  far  too  much  credit  to  those  of  us 
who  invented  this  idea  back  there  in  the  period  of  1937 
and  1938. 

For  after  all,  good  ideas  are  a  dime  a  dozen,  even  if  they 
come  from  the  Harvard  Corporation. 

But  what  is  very  rare  is  somebody  who  can  make  good 
ideas  work.  And  since  Archie  was  called  from  Harvard 
to  the  Library  of  Congress — I’ve  only  just  learned  tonight 
that  probably  the  reason  he  became  Librarian  of  Congress 
is  because  he  held  the  title  of  curator.  This  is  a  byproduct 
of  the  scheme  I  just  hadn’t  thought  of.  So  I  pride  myself 
on  it.  Since  he  left  us,  and  clearly  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  the  first  group  of  Fellows  was  Louis  Lyons, 
we  turned  to  Louis  Lyons  as  the  second  curator  who  would 
try  to  make  this  scheme  work.  Well,  you  know  what  he 
did.  Louis,  I’d  like  to  salute  you  as  curator.  The  man  who 
took — if  I  may  say  so — a  highly  dubious  experiment  and 
made  it  a  grand  success. 

Now  by  all  the  rules  of  oratory  and  after-dinner  speaking, 
I  should  have  finished  then  and  sat  down. 

But  in  the  words  of  the  parliamentarians,  I  am  not  rising 
but  am  going  to  continue  to  stand  to  a  point  of  personal 
privilege,  if  I  may,  and  take  just  a  moment  more. 

For  in  those  years  in  which  Louis  was  curator  of  the 
Nieman  Fellows  and  did  so  much,  he  also  unofficially 
acted  very  often  as  my  adviser  in  many  matters  involving 
the  press  and  public  relations. 

For  his  assistance  and  help  and  guidance,  I  shall  be  for¬ 
ever  grateful.  Therefore  if  I  may  intrude  this  personal 
word,  in  addition  to  saluting  him  for  his  work  as  curator. 
I’m  going  to  express  to  him  personally,  for  his  help  through 
these  many  years,  my  grateful  thanks. 
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A  Former  Baseball  Writer 

Harry  S.  Ashmore 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  heard  from  the 
first  curator  and  the  man  who  founded  the  curator  and  I 
still  don’t  know  how  to  pronounce  it. 

It’s  my  great  privilege  now  to  introduce  to  you  a  fellow 
who,  I  always  thought,  stood  as  one  of  the  few  mistakes 
the  Nieman  Foundation  ever  made.  They  made  a  good 
many.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  used  to  bring  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  every  now  and  then  at  meetings  of  the  newspaper 
publishers  and  the  editors.  They’d  say  “Whatever  became 
of  the  old  Nieman  Fellows.?’’  Well  after  hearing  Lindsay 
Hoben’s  treasurer’s  report  tonight  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  I  know  where  they  all  want  to  go — I  don’t  know 
where  they  will  go.  But  some  of  them  fade  away  and  some 
go  into  public  relations  and  some  do  various  things.  What 
I  never  could  understand  about  the  Nieman  Foundation  as 
I  look  back  over  the  years,  is  how  in  the  world  they  ever 
failed  to  pick  up  a  young  reporter  on  the  New  York  Times 
who  used  to  be  a  sports  writer,  named  James  R.  Reston. 
I  just  don’t  see -how  he  was  overlooked.  He  should  have 


been  here.  And  maybe  he  has  been  here  a  time  or  two  to 
talk  to  you. — Every  time — the  curator  tells  me  he’s  been 
up  every  time — to  talk  to  the  Nieman  Fellows.  And  prob¬ 
ably  he’s  been  a  fairly  good  influence.  The  only  thing  I 
know  about  him  is  that  a  very  strange  thing  has  happened 
to  the  New  York  Times  lately  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Reston. 
The  New  York  Times  always  had  a  lot  of  information  and 
a  lot  of  bad  writing.  And  coming  up  on  that  miserable 
Electra  in  that  fog — that  editorial  fog,  from  Washington 
today — with  the  distinguished  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  sitting  at  my  left,  I  was  reading  the  New  York 
Times  as  best  I  could.  And  I  read  through  a  column  on 
the  editorial  page,  and  at  the  end  of  it,  I  said:  “Dr.  McGill, 
they’ve  Anally  got  a  man  who  can  write,”  and  he  said, 
“Let  me  see  that.” 

He  took  the  page  away  from  me,  and  he  read  this  col¬ 
umn,  which  ran  down  the  middle  of  the  editorial  page,  and 
at  the  end  of  it.  Dr.  McGill,  who  speaks  with  a  little  bitter¬ 
ness,  you  know,  being  a  columnist  himself,  said,  “Well, 
maybe  he  can.  At  least  that’s  a  magniAcent  quote  from 
DeGauUe.” 

Ladies  and  Gendemen,  Mr.  Scotty  Reston,  a  former 
baseball  writer  of  my  acquaintance: 


When  Your  Legs  Go 


James 

Mr.  Chairman,  President  Pusey,  Ambassador  Conant: 
I  think,  Harry,  I  should  correct  you  on  your  initials.  As 
Archie  MacLeish  is  always  pointing  out  when  I  get  Calvin- 
istic,  my  initials  are  J.  B. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  talk  as  a  reporter 
about  a  reporter. 

When  a  man  survives  40  years  in  the  savage  competition 
of  this  business,  the  Arst  thing  we  have  to  do,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  to  celebrate  his  wife. 

As  all  reporters  know,  there  is  at  least  one  inescapable 
law  of  our  craft;  that  is  to  say,  no  matter  what  story  he  is 
writing,  no  matter  how  trivial,  it  lasts  approximately  one 
hour  beyond  the  time  when  the  reporter  promised  solemnly 
to  be  home. 

I  am  thinking  of  all  those  lovely  dinners  at  home  Louis 
didn’t  eat — all  those  PTA  meetings  he  didn’t  quite  make. 
All  those  outings  with  the  kids  and  weekends  and  vacadons 
that  didn’t  come  off.  All  those  lame  excuses.  All  those 
journalistic  strays  brought  home  at  the  most  inconvenient 
time.  And  all  those  late-night  philosophic  talks  about  the 
meaning  of  it  all! 

In  theory,  this  is  a  business  for  bachelors  and  barbarians — 
who  are,  I  suppose,  the  same  thing.  The  trouble  is  that  we 
have  to  understand  life  in  order  to  report  it,  and  therefore 


B.  Reston 

somebody  must  civilize  us.  This  produces  the  inevitable 
war  between  our  professional  lives  and  our  family  lives. 
Therefore,  our  Arst  obligation  tonight  is  to  remember 
Totty  Lyons. 

Now  to  our  hero.  The  trouble  with  testimonial  dinners 
is  that  they  usually  wind  up  like  political  conventions,  with 
man-who  speeches.  This  bores  the  guest  of  honor,  and 
since  I  want  Louis  to  enjoy  himself  tonight,  I  propose  to 
talk  mainly  about  the  human  problems  of  our  business,  and 
use  him  as  a  good  illustradon  of  how  to  solve  them. 

The  reporter’s  problem  is  essentially  the  same  as  Ted 
Williams’  problem:  when  your  legs  go,  what  do  you  do.? 
Tht  trouble  with  repordng  is  that  in  the  early  years  it 
brings  life  to  a  climax  too  soon.  We  all  kndw  the  familiar 
pattern.  In  his  twenties,  a  reporter’s  life  is  wonderfully 
exciting.  His  job  and  energies  are  in  tune.  In  his  thirties, 
his  Aeld  of  inquiry  enlarges — ^if  he  is  good — ^from  the  city 
to  the  state,  to  the  nation,  and,  if  he  is  wise  enough  to  work 
on  the  New  York  Times,  to  the  world.  So  far,  everything 
is  Ane:  life  is  as  it  should  be — on  an  ever-ascending  line. 
Then,  as  the  forties  approach,  he  comes  up  against  Ted 
Williams’  problem. 

What  is  he  to  do?  Poets  do  not  have  this  problem. 
They  go  on,  as  everybody  knows,  writing  better  iambic 
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pentameter  all  the  time.  They  have  houses  in  Cambridge, 
sunny  retreats  in  the  Caribbean,  rewrite  the  Bible  for  the 
theatre,  and  make  a  fortune,  and  all  look  like  Robert  Frost 
at  85. 

Teachers  do  not  have  this  problem  either.  When  they 
are  energetic,  they  master  their  subject,  and  write  a  series 
of  lectures  which  they  deliver  until  they  are  finally  taken 
to  their  reward  by  the  Ford  Foundation.  But  a  reporter 
can  keep  up  with  Khrushchev  or  with  Kennedy  and 
Humphrey  in  Wisconsin  and  West  Virginia  for  only  so 
long. 

Unless  he  is  Larry  Winship,  his  opportunities  decline 
with  his  energies,  until  one  day  he  is  confronted  with  the 
terrible  decision:  he  must  either  make  way  for  the  rookies, 
or  resign  himself  to  copyreading,  or,  what  is  even  worse, 
to  writing  editorials. 

Tom  Matthews,  the  former  editor  of  Time  Magazine, 
illutrates  my  point.  He  tells  the  story  in  his  autobiography. 
He  worked  his  way  up  in  that  fantastic  organization  from 
copyreader  to  editor  of  a  section,  to  foreign  correspondent, 
to  managing  editor.  Finally,  he  was  made  editor  with  stock, 
and  a  house  in  Westchester,  and  a  car  as  long  as  a  freight 
train,  and  a  private  toilet  like  a  monument. 

One  day  his  mother,  who  was  obviously  a  very  wise 
woman,  asked  him  what  he  did  down  there  all  that  time. 
He  gave  her  all  the  technical  details.  Yes,  she  said,  but 
what  do  you  do?  He  meditated  about  this  for  a  long  time, 
and  when  he  couldn’t  find  a  satisfactory  answer,  he  finally 
went  away. 

The  thing  that  impresses  me  about  Louis  is  that  he  has 
resolved  this  problem.  It  is  not  only  that  he  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  his  profession — many  men  have  done  that — but 
that  he  has  made  a  success  of  life.  He  has  put  it  together. 

Louis  Lyons  has  not  broken  that  ascending  line  of  life. 
He  has  been  a  reporter,  and  a  great  reporter,  as  another 
generation  of  Kennedys  will  tell  you.  He  has  been  a  critic. 
He  has  been  a  philosopher  of  his  profession.  He  has  used 
all  the  instruments  of  communication,  except  the  dance. 
He  has  been  a  newspaperman  without  losing  his  inde¬ 
pendence.  He  has  been  a  radio  commentator  without 
sounding  like  the  voice  of  Job.  He  has  been  a  television 
reporter  without  taking  himself  seriously  or  making  a  lot 
of  money — which  is  quite  an  achievement. 

How  he  managed  to  capture  Harvard  on  the  way,  some¬ 
body  else  here  tonight  will  have  to  explain.  All  I  know 
is  that  it  is  the  happiest  marriage  in  Cambridge  since  Har¬ 
vard’s  conquest  of  Radcliffe — or  was  it  the  other  way 
round.? 

The  results  of  this  alliance  have  been  remarkable.  I  un¬ 
derstand  Harvard  was  a  going  concern  before  Louis 
moved  into  that  shabby  den  on  Harvard  Square;  but  the 
relationship  between  the  University  and  the  Press  has 


certainly  changed.  We  are  certainly  the  principal  bene¬ 
ficiaries. 

You  have  enabled  reporters  to  have  the  unusual  ex¬ 
perience  of  eating  and  thinking  at  the  same  time.  You 
have  deepened  their  knowledge  and  enlarged  perspectives; 
and  while  it  is  true  that  the  background  information  you 
have  given  is  precisely  the  information  the  copyreaders 
usually  cut  out  of  their  stories,  nevertheless  we  arc  a  cun¬ 
ning  lot,  and  I  have  the  impression  that  we’re  gaining 
on  ’em. 

I  flew  up  here  this  morning  with  Spike  Canham  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  He  recalled  the  remark  of  a 
man  who  did  not  like  the  effects  of  the  Rhodes  Scholar¬ 
ship.  “It  unfits  a  man  for  Dubuque,”  the  man  said.  This 
used  to  worry  me  in  the  days  when  President  Conant  ap¬ 
pointed  me  on  a  committee  to  review  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  Nieman  experiment  here. 

We  were  afraid  then  that  the  Nieman  Fellows  wouldn’t 
go  home  after  their  experience  here.  How  you  gonna 
keep  ’em  down  on  the  farm  after  they  see  Lou-ie.?  This 
didn’t  worry  Lou-ie  then,  and  it  doesn’t  worry  me  now. 

I  think  of  the  Nieman  Foundation  as  the  most  success¬ 
ful  liberation  movement  since  the  war.  It  is  providing  a 
lovely  escape  hatch  for  frustrated  reporters.  It  is  to  my 
profession  what  the  Ford  Foundation  is  to  all  stale  and 
chalky  pedagogues — the  only  difference  being  that  we  are 
escaping  out  of  the  clatter  of  the  big  world  and  you  are 
escaping  into  it. 

Think  of  the  good  men  Harvard  has  saved  from  the 
opulent  wilderness  of  public  relations  and  advertising. 
Think  of  those  empty  publicity  saints  they  would  have 
put  over  and  those  ads  they  would  have  written  urging  us 
to  buy  all  those  wonderful  things  we  do  not  need  and 
cannot  afford! 

Thus  we  not  only  have  Louis  the  reporter,  the  critic, 
the  philosopher,  the  radio  and  television  commentator,  but 
Louis  the  Liberator.  He  has  changed  one  of  my  favorite 
youthful  prejudices  about  newspapering.  I  used  to 
think  there  was  little  connection  between  academic  ex¬ 
cellence  and  journalistic  excellence.  I  even  believed  for 
a  time — and  even  now  occasionally  I  have  the  suspicion — 
that  too  much  education  civilized  all  the  spunk  out  of  a 
good  reporter.  I  thought  newspapering  was  an  instinctive 
thing,  like  love,  and  that  vitality  was  the  first  essential. 
Louis,  however,  has  modified  my  prejudice,  and  Tony 
Lewis  and  Dick  Mooney  have  all  but  wiped  it  away. 

One  final  pnaint:  by  bringing  the  intellectual  community 
and  the  journalistic  community  closer  together,  Louis  and 
the  Nieman  Foundation  are  pointing  the  way  to  the 
reconciliation  of  the  journalists’  professional  life  and  his 
private  life.  Archie  MacLeish,  in  the  most  eloquent 
critique  of  our  profession  in  years,  has  made  clear  the 
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dangers  of  facts  without  meaning.  In  the  future,  a  man’s 
brains  will  be  more  important  in  our  craft  than  his  legs, 
and  this,  in  turn,  will  not  only  serve  the  public  interest 
but  expand  and  deepen  the  reporter’s  professional  life. 

It  may  even  solve  the  problem  of  getting  him  home  to 
dinner.  But  I  still  say  that  a  reporter  who  gets  home  late 
with  something  to  report  on  the  day’s  nonsense  is  easier  to 
live  with  than,  say,  a  broker  who  gets  home  on  the  5.15 
every  night,  full  of  booze  and  little  else. 

Ed  Lahey-Greatest  Lead  Writer 

Harry  S.  Ashmore 

I  must  make  public  apology  to  Mr.  Reston  for  confusing 
his  middle  initial.  I  can  only  say  that  in  my  time  as  an 
editor  I  never  knew  that  sports  writers  had  a  middle 
initial.  I  can  also  say  that  I  wish  I  never  started  that 
metaphor,  because  he  started  off  with  that  Ted  Williams 
business  and  as  one  who  left  the  editorial  office  in  Novem¬ 
ber, — sort  of  hung  up  his  spikes,  you  know — I  feel  a  little 
bad  about  this  season  of  presidential  elections  coming  up, 
and  I  know  I  can’t  play  second  base  any  more.  I  am  not 
even  sure  I  can  pinch  hit.  But  I’ll  be  trying. 

Finally  I  have  this  to  say  to  you  before  I  get  through 
my  chore.  I  have  not  been  at  all  the  press  clubs  through¬ 
out  the  world.  I  have  not  been  in  all  the  low  resorts  where 
newspaper  people  eat  and  drink.  But  I  have  done  what 
I  could.  I  have  gone  to  all  I  could  make  around  the  globe. 
And  in  all  those  places  they  tell  great  stories  about  a  fellow 
named  Ed  Lahey  that  you’ll  hear  from.  And  what  they 
say  about  him  professionally  is  that  he  writes  the  greatest 
leads  of  anybody  in  the  newspaper  business.  They  always 
talk  about  this  and  everybody  has  his  favorite  Lahey  lead. 
I’ve  got  a  number  of  favorites,  a  couple  of  which  I  couldn’t 
repeat  even  though  they  got  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
But  there  is  another  great  lead  writer  named  Bob  Con- 
sidine,  and  probably  Ed  Lahey’s  only  competitor,  who  told 
me  once  that  his  favorite  Lahey  lead  came  when  the  two 
of  them  were  the  only  nonexperts  aboard  a  ship  out  in  the 
Coral  Sea  when  they  were  setting  off  the  H-bomb. 

Everybody  else  aboard  was  Mr.  Science  Lawrence  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  two  or  three  retired  generals  and 
admirals.  And  these  two  bums  were  reporting  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  And  the  bomb  went  off  and  the  mushroom-shaped 
cloud  went  up.  And  Considine  thought  a  moment  and 
rushed  down  to  the  radio  room  to  file  his  lead.  Lahey  had 
already  filed  his  lead  and  Considine  saw  it  hanging  on  the 
hook.  This  is  how  it  went: 

“Megatons,  schmegatons.  It  was  a  hell  of  a  bomb — ” 

(A  breal{^  in  the  tape  blanks  out  the  rest  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Lahey  and  Mr.  Lahey’s  introduction  of  Mr. 
Lyons.) 


Today’s  History  Wraps 
Tomorrow’s  Lunch 

Edwin  A.  Lahey 

Only  after  I  was  asked  to  do  a  profile  on  Louis  Lyons 
for  this  dinner  did  it  occur  to  me  that  except  for  our  year 
together  as  Nieman  Fellows  in  1938-39,  the  man  for  whom 
I  have  a  deep  friendship  has  actually  lived  in  another  world. 

But  even  with  this  inadequate  view,  a  key  to  Mr.  Chips’ 
personality  presents  itself.  And  I  suspect  that  I  would  have 
had  the  same  feeling  if  I  had  worked  elbow  to  elbow  with 
Louis  these  many  years. 

Louis  Lyons  is  the  master  of  the  understatement.  I  think 
this  genius  of  his  for  emphasizing  the  absolutes  of  life  in 
a  lower  register,  rather  than  in  the  high  pitch  of  the  dedi¬ 
cated  evangel,  is  probably  the  key  to  his  success. 

That  success  can  be  measured  within  the  framework  of 
the  Nieman  bequest.  In  that  remarkable  document,  the 
lady  whose  husband  owned  the  Milwaukee  Journal  gave 
a  bundle  of  money  to  Harvard  with  the  sole  admonition 
that  it  be  used  to  improve  the  standards  of  American  jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding,  21  years  later,  would  more 
than  satisfy  Aunt  Agnes,  the  benefactress  of  the  Nieman 
Foundation. 

It  is  found  in  the  activities  of  a  whole  generation  of  Nie¬ 
man  Fellows,  some  300  of  them.  They  came  to  Harvard 
with  a  glint  in  their  eye,  were  guided  deftly  through  this 
labyrinth  by  the  quiet  understatements  of  the  curator  of 
the  Nieman  Foundation,  and  went  back  to  their  jobs 
strengthened  in  the  belief  that  there  is  something  more 
than  bread  and  butter  in  the  field  of  journalism. 

One  incident  that  fixes  Louis’  genius  for  understatement 
in  my  mind  is  rather  irrelevant.  It  is  even  less  than  suffi¬ 
ciently  dignified  for  this  affectionate  occasion,  but  it  should 
be  related,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  emphasize  my 
point. 

Back  in  the  Fall  of  1942  or  1943,  I  was  a  guest  at  a  Nie¬ 
man  dinner  at  the  Signet  Society.  A  British  journalist  was 
also  a  guest.  After  dinner,  Louis  drove  the  British  visitor 
and  myself  downtown  to  our  respective  hotels  in  Boston. 

We  stopped  for  a  traffic  light  at  Scollay  Square.  The  scene 
on  the  square  was  something  like  Saturday  night  in  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah. 

Saloon  doors  were  open  to  the  mild  Autumn  air.  From 
every  barrel  house  came  the  discordant  blare  of  small 
combos,  mixed  with  the  profane  hilarity  of  drunken  men 
and  women.  The  smell  of  stale  beer  and  cheap  whisky 
mingled  with  the  effluvium  of  decaying  vegetables  in  the 
nearby  market.  Teetering  drunkards  roared  obscenities  at 
the  sky.  Still  others  leaned  against  trash  cans  and  sur- 
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rendered  to  illness.  Members  of  the  United  States  Navy 
and  heedless  young  women  debased  themselves  publicly  in 
semi-darkened  doorways. 

The  British  visitor  was  bug-eyed  as  he  looked  upon  this 
scene. 

Louis,  after  a  ruminative  puff  on  his  straight-stem  pipe, 
decided  that  an  explanation  was  in  order. 

“This,”  he  said  casually,  “is  the  area  of  low  cost  entertain¬ 
ment.” 

In  the  annual  job  of  selecting  candidates  for  Nieman 
Fellowships,  Louis  is,  of  course,  only  one  of  five  members 
of  a  committee.  He  is  the  least  vocal  of  the  five.  But  when 
the  committee  gets  down  to  the  crucial  task  of  filling  the 
last  two  or  three  spots  from  the  ranks  of  5  to  10  remaining 
contenders,  all  eminently  qualified  for  a  fellowship,  it  is 
Louis’  keen  instincts  and  quiet  understatement  that  decide 
the  issue. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  Louis,  without  ever  becoming  emphatic 
in  a  committee  discussion,  can  remove  your  vest  without 
taking  off  your  coat. 

I  am  not  too  familiar  with  the  detailed  history  of  Nieman 
Reports  since  it  began  publication,  but  I  have  a  strong  feel¬ 
ing  that  its  influence  in  the  newspaper  business  has  been 
far  greater  than  any  of  us  know. 

Over  the  years  this  readable  Reports,  thanks  again  to  the 
Lyons  facility  for  understatement,  has  been  a  gentle  prod 
to  the  more  self-assured  members  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  an  irregular  reminder  that  with  the  responsibility  and 
public  trust  of  running  a  newspaper,  there  should  also  go 
an  unpretentious  willingness  to  engage  in  enlightened  and 
critical  self-examination. 

The  point  is  so  gently  made  as  a  rule  that  the  more 
callous  of  us  read  it  thoughtlessly  at  first,  then  do  a  double- 
take,  and  then  spend  an  unhappy  couple  of  hours  wonder¬ 
ing  if  it  meant  us. 

But  in  the  several  areas  where  the  Lyons  genius  for  under¬ 
statement  operates  for  the  improvement  of  the  standards 
of  American  journalism,  it  is  most  important  in  his  day-to- 
day  contact  with  the  Nieman  Fellows. 

Louis  nourishes  in  these  Nieman  Fellows  a  sense  of 
vocation,  which  is  rather  hard  to  keep  alive  at  times  for 
some  of  us  who  have  spent  our  lives  as  hacks. 

Personally,  I  am  very  often  bogged  down  with  the  spirit¬ 
ual  frustration  of  realizing  that  today’s  history  wraps  to¬ 
morrow’s  lunch. 

To  shake  off  that  feeling,  I  need  only  think  of  Louis’ 
quiet  sense  of  dedication,  his  simple  belief  that  the  least  of 
us  reporters  is  as  important  a  creature  as  the  most  affluent 
9-to-5  square. 

Newspapering  is  an  assembly-line  manufacturing  process. 
When  a  newspaper  plant  is  built  today,  it  is  built  as  a 
factory,  not  as  a  monument  to  a  publisher.  Ink,  paper,  lead. 


and  other  materials  feed  into  the  assembly  line  of  a  news¬ 
paper  on  split-second  schedule,  just  as  frames,  motors, 
bodies,  and  doors  flow  into  the  assembly  line  at  Detroit. 

The  editorial  matter  that  goes  into  the  assembly  line, 
along  with  the  advertising  copy,  contains  a  lot  of  matter 
like  the  crossword  puzzle,  the  broken-heart  column,  recipes, 
bright  sayings  of  children,  etc. 

But  when  all  this  is  done,  there  still  remains  in  the  news¬ 
paper  columns  a  few  sticks  of  type  in  which  a  newspaper¬ 
man  may  occasionally  get  the  feeling  that  he  is  working  on 
the  side  of  the  angels  in  matters  affecting  the  mind,  the 
spirit,  and  the  common  good  of  our  neighbors. 

A  realist  who  knows  that  the  first  function  of  a  newspaper 
is  to  survive  may  have  trouble  at  times  remembering  the 
opportunities  for  expressing  the  mind  and  the  spirit  in  his 
daily  work,  but  they  are  there. 

And  I  think  Louis  Lyons’  greatest  contribution  to  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism  these  21  years  has  been  the  quiet  propaga¬ 
tion  or  encouragement  of  that  still  and  lonely  desire  of  a 
newspaperman  to  put  a  shingle  on  the  roof  for  humanity 
once  in  a  while. 


Mr.  Lahey  presented  Mr.  Lyons  a  large  album  of  letters 
from  Nieman  Fellows  and  other  friends. 


Harvard’s  Open  Door 

Louis  M.  Lyons 

Nothing  remains  except  to  say  thank  you  in  any  way 
I  can.  And  it’s  quite  clear,  from  the  way  this  program  has 
been  loaded,  that  nothing  much  was  desired  from  me.  I 
hope  this  obituary  may  be  placed  on  file.  I’m  sure  you 
don’t  want  it  to  be  extended  to  an  autobiography.  This 
precious  album  of  letters  is  something  I  don’t  have  to  talk 
about  yet,  since  I  haven’t  read  it;  and  I’ve  saved  you  from 
having  Ed  Lahey  read  it  to  you.  But  it  is  a  wonderful  thing 
to  have,  and  my  wife  in  her  practical  way,  in  the  way  she 
runs  the  Nieman  Foundation,  said  to  me,  “Note  the  bind- 
ing.” 

There  are  hazards,  as  I  understand  it,  about  these  things. 
The  chief  hazard  is  that  by  the  time  anyone  gets  old 
enough  to  be  the  recipient  of  one  of  these  affairs,  you 
may  not  be  able  to  stop  him  talking,  if  you  let  him  start. 
I  haven’t  had  very  much  experience  with  such  affairs, 
although  when  I  was  young  I  used  to  have  to  go  to  them 
sometimes  as  a  young  reporter.  And  I  haven’t  had  a 
great  opportunity  to  do  very  much  research  about  them. 
The  only  thing  that  comes  to  my  mind  is  that  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  when  something  like  this  was  offered 
him,  said  that  it  was  unimaginable  that  a  man  should  go 
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to  a  dinner  given  to  him.  It  seems  to  me  that  was  one  of 
the  sounder  of  his  universals. 

But  the  hazard  can  be  also  somewhat  on  the  other  side. 
I  remember  years  ago  the  Boston  Globe,  where  I  had 
many  happy  years,  at  that  time  had  no  retirement  system. 
The  result  was  that  nobody  retired.  That  isn’t  quite  fair 
to  the  wonderful  management  of  the  Globe,  who  didn’t 
retire  anybody  either.  The  result  was  that  the  younger 
fellows  were  sort  of  looking  around  all  the  time  and 
wondering.  I  remember  coming  in  one  day  and  saying  to 
my  boss,  Laurence  Winship — and  this  was  in  the  days  be¬ 
fore  everybody  automatically  had  a  byline — I  said,  “This 
was  a  heck  of  a  good  story.  Who  do  you  suppose  wrote 
it.^”  And  he  said,  “Well,  I’m  going  to  look  it  up.  But  you 
can  be  sure  if  it  was  anything  distinguished  it  was  one 
of  the  younger  fellows.” 

One  of  the  Globe  gentleman  who  hadn’t  retired  got  to 
be  quite  old.  I’ve  forgotten  just  what  the  anniversary 
was.  He  may  have  been  80.  I’m  sure  the  management 
had  been  wondering  for  some  time,  you  know,  what  he 
might  do.  And  it  occurred  to  them  to  give  him  a  dinner. 
The  dinner  was  given,  and  a  purse  was  tendered  him  by 
the  management,  and  all  the  things  were  said.  And  every¬ 
body  assumed  that  he  would,  you  know,  sort  of  take  the 
hint.  But,  lo  and  behold,  he  was  back  at  his  desk  the 
next  morning,  and  it  was  years  before  they  could  think 
of  any  other  excuse. 

Well  that’s  one  of  the  hazards  I  have  to  think  about. 
I  have  had  a  chance,  as  you  may  have  noticed,  to  make 
some  notes.  A  few.  You  will  be  relieved  to  know  that 
I  can’t  read  them. 

But  the  least  I  can  do  is  to  say  the  obvious  thing.  I 
am  sure  it  is  obvious  to  all  of  you.  That  I  am  the  very 
lucky  representative  of  an  enterprise  whifch  deserves  the 
acclaim  it  has  had  and  that  all  of  you  one  way  or  an¬ 
other  have  participated  in.  I’ve  had  the  luck  to  live  on 
the  fringes  of  two  worlds,  journalism  and  the  university. 
And  it  has  been  great  luck. 

You  have  heard  it  stated  that  Dr.  Conant  invented  this 
Nieman  program.  He  not  only  invented  it,  but  he  was  a 
great  friend  and  proponent  of  the  Nieman  Fellowships 
in  the  beginning.  I  am  sure  that  the  hair  must  have  stood 
on  end  of  some  of  the  faculty  at  Harvard  in  the  first 
season  when  they  learned  that  these  visiting  firemen  were 
going  to  invade,  and  wondered  what  would  happen  to 
them.  Yet  the  faculty  of  Harvard  have  become,  as  all  of 
you  who  have  been  Nieman  Fellows  know  so  well,  great 
friends  of  the  Nieman  Fellows.  They  used  to  say  to  me,  in 
the  early  days,  “You  know  your  Fellows  are  the  only  people 
who  talk  back  to  us,”  which  suggests  it  means  something 
to  have  adult  people  coming  in  from  the  outside  world, 
with  their  own  questions  to  a-k  and  answers  to  find,  and 


this  has  been  a  great  place  to  do  it,  certainly.  President 
Conant  invented  this  and  as  Eddie  Lahey  has  so  well  said, 
Archie  MacLeish  gave  it  its  start  and  creative  impulse. 
Ed  Lahey  himself  established  the  legend.  He  was  our 
ivy,  our  tradition,  and  made  an  indelible  mark. 

Nate  Pusey  has  tolerated  me  and  all  these  Fellows  and 
has  been  a  great  friend  of  ours  since  he  came  here.  Arthur 
Schlesinger  gave  us  a  certain  dignity  by  attending  our 
dinners,  as  Felix  Frankfurter  did  as  long  as  he  was  here, 
and  so  many  others  of  you  who  are  here.  Archie’s  in¬ 
vention — or  it  may  have  been  Jim  Conant’s — but  be¬ 
tween  them  any  way — this  invention  of  the  Nieman 
dinners  scheme  was  a  notion  that  these  Nieman  Fellows 
of  course  ought  to  immerse  themselves  in  their  work  in 
developing  background  in  their  studies  here;  but  they 
shouldn’t  forget  that  they  are  in  journalism.  These  Nie¬ 
man  dinners  gave  us  a  thread  of  discussion  of  journal¬ 
istic  problems,  which  of  course  lasted  in  the  weeks  be¬ 
tween  the  dinners.  It  was  that  that  brought  us  Scotty 
Reston,  Ralph  McGill,  Erwin  Canham  and  Ted  Weeks, 
and  so  many  others  who’ve  been  so  sweet  as  to  come  here 
tonight.  And  as  I  look  over  this  room,  I  cannot  but  regret 
the  waste  of  talent  that,  if  we  could  spread  this  over  a  year, 
would  give  us  a  year  of  the  most  marvelous  Nieman 
dinners. 

Of  course  we  now  realize,  but  a  university  president 
could  not  then  have  realized,  that  of  all  people,  newspaper¬ 
men  are  the  most  natural  group  to  bring  into  fruitful 
association  with  a  university.  Much  of  their  lives  is  spent 
talking  to  people,  and  some  of  their  best  talk  is  with  each 
other.  So  they  came  prepared  for  the  great  conversations  of 
a  university.  I  shall  ever  appreciate  the  wonderful  talk  we 
had  in  my  old  shop,  the  Boston  Globe,  with  such  men  as 
James  Morgan  and  Laurence  Winship  and  others;  and  it  is 
a  warm  feeling  to  see  so  many  of  them  here  tonight. 

The  dimensions  of  the  press  are  as  universal  as  the  range 
of  the  university.  All  knowledge  is  grist  to  the  reporter’s 
mill.  So  the  needs  of  the  newspaperman  and  the  learning 
of  the  university  happily  meshed. 

In  recent  years  Ralph  Lowell  and  Hartford  Gunn  of 
WGBH  have  tolerated  me  on  their  wonderful  television 
scheme  here,  which  depends  of  course — depends,  so  far  as 
any  part  I  have  in  it,  for  our  “Backgrounds”  program — 
wholly  on  the  resources  and  hospitality  and  response  of  the 
people  on  this  faculty  and  the  other  faculties  of  our  neighbor¬ 
hood.  I’m  really  in  fear  that  I  have  omitted  to  mention 
people  who  have  meant  so  much  to  the  Nieman  Founda¬ 
tion.  It  is  wonderful  to  have  Lindsay  Hoben  and  Paul 
Ringler  come  here  tonight  to  indicate  that  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  has  forgiven  this  rape  of  their  fortune  and  to  be 
so  sweet  about  it. 

And  all  of  you. 
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I  said  I  made  some  notes.  I’ve  forgotten  what  they  were. 

(The  tape  jailed  here  and  lost  the  core  of  Mr.  Lyons’  tcd\, 
which  he  has  tried  to  fill  in.) 

But  I  would  not  pass  up  this  chance  to  say  what  an 
invigorating  experience  it  has  been  to  come  into  Harvard 
at  the  beginning  of  its  Of)en  Door  policy  and  to  have  shared 
it  with  all  the  Nieman  Fellows  through  these  21  years;  to 
see  it  extended  into  other  areas  than  journalism,  until  we 
have  coming  into  the  university,  for  shorter  or  longer 
periods,  considerable  numbers  of  grown-up  professional 
people  who  are  invited  to  take  the  university  on  their  own 
terms,  to  take  from  it  what  they  need  for  their  own  purposes. 
Repeatedly  these  new  ventures  have  been  announced  as 
modeled  on  the  Nieman  program.  Of  course  they  have  not 
been  precisely  modeled  on  it,  but  suggested  by  it,  and  have 
gone  their  own  course.  But  they  have  brought  into  the 
university  trade  union  officers,  county  agricultural  agents, 
school  administrators,  government  officials,  business  execu¬ 
tives,  physics  high  school  teachers  to  be  brought  up  to  date, 
college  teachers  to  specialize  in  our  Middle  East  program, 
teachers  in  the  humanities  to  broaden  their  base.  They  have 
extended  the  scope  of  the  university,  given  it  in  a  vital 
sense  a  university  extension  program.  Hopefully  I  suggest 
they  indicate  the  wave  of  the  future  in  adult  education: 
that  the  great  university  will  increasingly  open  its  doors  to 
men  of  the  world  of  affairs,  to  bring  their  problems  and 
seek  their  answers,  and  by  so  doing  add  a  dimension  of 
maturity  and  stature  and  influence  to  the  university. 

And  it  is  stimulating  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to  all  of  you, 
to  note  that  Harvard’s  Open  Door  opens  outward  as  well 
as  inward;  that  it  lets  its  scholars  go  out  of  their  ivory  tower 
to  apply  their  learning  in  the  active  area  of  practical  affairs. 
So  we  see  Ken  Galbraith  and  Arthur  Schlesinger  going  out 
to  educate  the  Democracts,  and  Bill  Elliott  to  educate  the 
Republicans,  and  Archie  Cox  heading  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Board,  and  Arthur  Smithies  assigned  to  find  the  answer  to 
a  steel  strike,  and  Dean  Mason  taking  a  team  of  adminis¬ 
trators  to  Pakistan,  and  Martin  Meyerson  showing 
Venezuela  how  to  plan  new  cities,  and  our  Littauer  group 
of  governmental  scholars  taking  on  a  metropolitan  study 
to  show  New  York  what  it  must  do  to  have  a  future.  John 
Dunlop,  as  head  of  a  fact-finding  board  on  the  railroads, 
just  this  week  has  reported  to  the  President  what  we  need 
to  do  to  keep  trains  running.  All  these  and  many  more,  as 
you  know.  President  Conant  started  this  himself  when  he 
commuted  to  Washington  through  the  war  to  mobilize 
science  for  the  war  and  build  the  atomic  bomb.  George 
Kistiakowsky  is  right  now  the  science  adviser  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  This  greatly  enlarges  the  sphere 
of  a  modern  university.  And  it  surely  strengthens  its  own 
work,  for  these  professors  bring  back  into  their  courses  an 


unequaled  experience  in  linking  theory  with  practice  and  it 
gives  to  their  teaching  the  dynamics  of  work  that  has  been 
tested  in  the  hard  field  of  actuality. 

It  is  a  privilege  that  all  Nieman  Fellows  have  shared  to 
experience  the  vitality  of  such  an  institution,  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  association  and  discussion  with  such  a 
faculty,  that  is  alive  to  all  the  problems  of  their  world. 

This  is  the  background  and  the  foundation  and  the  great 
good  fortune  of  the  Nieman  Fellowships.  It  is  because 
Harvard  is  what  it  is  that  the  opportunity  for  a  year  of 
study  here  has  attracted  such  a  great  corps  of  the  liveliest, 
the  most  responsible,  the  most  conscientious  young  men  of 
journalism  to  seek  these  fellowships.  Out  of  21  years  of 
association  with  newspapermen  of  the  quality  of  Nieman 
Fellows,  and  with  hundreds  more  of  fine  quality  who 
wanted  to  come  and  could  not  be  budgeted  into  our  small 
program,  one  can  only  be  heartened  at  the  resources  of 
American  journalism  to  serve  our  nation  through  the 
dedicated  work  of  such  men. 

Every  member  of  the  Harvard  faculty  who  has  served 
on  our  annual  selecting  committees,  and  every  newspaper¬ 
man  who  has  joined  us  in  this,  has  told  me  what  a  warm 
and  inspiriting  experience  it  has  been  to  interview  the 
quality  of  men  who  apply  for  these  fellowships. 

Our  intimate  association  with  Harvard  has  shown  us 
what  the  relation  of  a  great  institution  can  be  to  the 
individuals  who  comprise  it.  And  this  surely  is  suggestive 
of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  his  institution  in  the 
kind  of  corporate  world  we  live  in.  For  surely  a  primary 
problem  of  our  times  is  that  of  the  individual  in  his  institu¬ 
tion.  The  institution,  if  it  is  great,  supplies  the  character, 
the  force,  the  organization,  the  resources  to  make  his  work 
effective.  But  the  character  and  force  of  the  institution  is 
made  by  the  people  in  it.  If  it  is  to  serve  to  the  fullest,  it 
must  free  them  for  the  fullest  service. 

I  have  just  been  reading,  as  I  hope  you  have,  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  book  by  our  M.I.T.  neighbor,  Walt  Rostow,  The 
United  States  in  the  World  Arena.  As  he  charts  the  course 
he  urges  if  America  is  to  shape  the  kind  of  world  Americans 
want,  he  insists  that  the  vitality  of  an  institution,  even  a 
bureaucracy — especially  a  bureaucracy — depends  on  the 
vigor  and  imagination,  originality  and  force  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  in  it.  And  conversely  that  its  effectiveness  demands 
it  give  full  rein  to  these  individuals.  The  extent  of  indi¬ 
vidual  participation,  he  urges,  will  determine  the  capacity 
of  America  to  meet  the  pace  of  necessary  change. 

(Here  the  tape  resumes.) 

We’re  just  now  starting  going  through  the  applications 
for  Nieman  Fellowships  for  this  year.  Bill  Pinkerton  and 
Frank  Ford  are  on  our  committee.  Groans  went  up  from 
Bill  when  he  got  the  first  box  of  five  boxes  of  these  applica- 
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dons.  He  claimed  I  had  said  to  him  he  needn’t  worry  too 
much  about  the  first  box,  but  he  said,  “I’ve  only  been 
through  the  first  box,  and  I’ve  got  a  whole  set  of  Nieman 
Fellows  already.” 

Well  our  headache  in  this  business  of  the  selecting  job 
at  this  season  has  been  with  us  right  along  and  is  obviously 
one  of  a  wealth  of  resources.  Your  budget  will  let  you  take 
only  a  dozen  Nieman  Fellows  and  if  you  find,  out  of  80  or 
100  applications,  that  40  of  them  are  just  wonderful,  you 
still  haven’t  got  anywhere  with  the  problem.  It’s  like  a 
coach  who  is  loaded  with  material.  He  can  only  field  eleven 
men  at  a  time.  Then  we’re  stuck. 

Of  course  that’s  a  very  happy  situation.  I  mean  it  would 
be  tragic  if  it  were  the  other  way.  It  isn’t.  And  of  course 
the  reason  it  isn’t  and  hasn’t  been  from  the  beginning,  is 
the  stature  of  Harvard  and  the  really  creative  genius  of  the 
invention  of  this  scheme  which  simply  has  worked.  It  has 
taken  hold  and  people  have  thought  it  was  worth  something 
to  come  to  an  institution  like  this  and  have  found  pay-off 
in  it.  I  haven’t  had  enough  time  to  make  notes  to  boast  of 
all  the  Nieman  Fellows  around,  but  I’ll  settle  for  Ed  Lahey 
right  now  to  represent  them  all. 


Nieman  Fellows  and  Journalism 

Ralph  McGill 

In  1937  Agnes  Wahl  Nieman,  widow  of  the  former 
owner  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  made  a  bequest  to  Har¬ 
vard  University.  It  was  to  be  used  to  elevate  the  standards 
of  journalism. 

The  other  night  in  Boston  the  Nieman  Fellows  gave  a 
surprise  testimonial  dinner  to  Louis  Lyons,  who  for  21  years 
has  been  curator  of  the  Nieman  Foundation.  It  was  largely 
attended,  as  it  should  have  been,  because,  as  James  Conant, 
president  emeritus  of  Harvard,  said,  good  ideas  come  often; 
but  what  is  more  difficult  to  find  is  men  who  can  make 
ideas  work.  Louis  Lyons  has  done  a  superlative  job  with 
the  Nieman  idea.  The  fact  that  dozens  of  weary,  sleepy 
editors  moved  on  from  their  annual  convention  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  Boston  to  be  present,  and  that  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish,  Mr.  Conant,  Nathan  M.  Pusey,  president  of  Harvard, 
and  James  B.  Reston,  of  the  New  York  Times,  spoke  in 
endorsement  of  Mr.  Lyons’  success  with  the  Nieman  idea, 
testifies  to  its  validity.  Two  early  Nieman  Fellows,  Ed 
Lahey  and  Harry  Ashmore,  came  to  serve  as  toastmasters. 

Dr.  Conant,  who  received  the  bequest,  could  have  begun 
another  school  of  journalism.  Instead,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  inviting  to  Harvard  for  a  year  talented  young  news¬ 
papermen.  They  would  be  paid  the  equivalent  of  their 


salary.  They  would  agree  to  return  to  their  papers.  They 
would  be  on  their  own.  One  of  the  most  magnificent  teach¬ 
ing  faculties  in  the  world  would  be  available  to  them. 

Archie  MacLeish  served  the  first  year.  He  provided  a 
basic  idea.  The  Nieman  Fellows  would  not  merely  sit  at 
the  feet  of  scholars.  They  would  also  have  weekly  dinners 
in  which  major  figures  from  journalism,  the  arts,  and  letters 
would  sit  down  with  them  to  talk  and  answer  questions. 

The  history  of  the  Nieman  Fellows  has  been  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  one.  A  vast  majority  of  them  have  gone  out  from 
Harvard  to  make  names  for  themselves  and  for  the  publi¬ 
cations  they  serve. 

American  journalism  is  acutely  conscious  of  the  Nieman 
Foundation  and  of  Louis  Lyons.  In  a  sense,  he  has  made 
the  Foundation  a  sort  of  unofficial  conscience  of  American 
journalism. 

The  American  people  do  not  always  understand  the 
unique  position  American  newspapers  have  in  their  coun¬ 
try.  They  are  protected  by  a  constitutional  guarantee  which 
is  equated  with  freedom  of  religion,  assembly,  and  speech. 
It  is  significant,  for  example,  that  every  dictator,  the  big 
ones  like  Hitler,  Mussolini  and  Franco,  moved  first  to 
dominate  the  press.  So  does  every  tyrannical,  malignant 
judge,  sheriff,  governor,  mayor,  or  county  courthouse 
crowd. 

All  this  was  anticipated  by  founders  of  the  republic. 
They  wanted  a  free  press.  And,  most  of  all,  they  wanted 
an  opposition  press.  They  had  been  unable  to  publish  their 
dissents  to  colonial  oppression.  They  made  sure  there 
could  be  a  public  dialogue.  Newspapers  are  not  supposed 
to  reflect  the  mores  or  prejudices  of  their  community.  A 
newspaper  has  a  duty  to  make  people  think.  A  newspaper 
is  not  expected  to  go  along  with  the  majority.  It  must, 
if  it  possesses  a  sense  of  responsibility,  seek  to  lead,  no*- 
follow. 

Journalism,  which  for  its  own  profit  exploits  local  preju¬ 
dices,  degrades  Jefferson  and  the  men  who  wrote  our  Bill 
of  Rights.  Some  readers  are  like  cats.  They  want  their 
newspapers  to  stroke  their  fur  and  make  them  purr.  But 
the  thoughtful  reader  will  not  wish  his  newspaper  always 
to  confirm  his  prejudices  and  opinions.  He  will  demand 
of  it  that  it  be  honest  with  him  and  that  it  cause  him  to 
think. 

Louis  Lyons  and  the  Nieman  Fellows  have  held  to  this 
basic  value.  And  thereby  they  have  elevated  the  standards 
of  journalism.  Every  newspaperman  who  is  an  altar  hoy 
to  prejudice  and  dishonest  values  lives  an  uncomfortable 
life  because  he  knows  in  his  heart  the  Nieman  Foundation 
is  aware  of  it. 


This  was  a  column  by  Ralph  McGill  in  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  and  other  papers.  April  29,  1960. 
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Twenty  -  one  Years  of  Nieman  Fellowships 

By  Arthur  M.  Schlesingor 


The  Nieman  Foundation,  that  strange  institution  at 
Harvard  University,  has  now  attained  its  majority.  It  is 
exactly  twenty-one  years  ago  since  the  Nieman  Fellows 
burst  like  a  meteor  on  the  Cambridge  academic  community. 
We  on  the  faculty  had  never  known  their  like:  students 
who  did  not  have  to  meet  the  standard  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  who  attended  as  few  or  as  many  courses  as  they 
wished  or  none  at  all,  and  who  then  disappeared  after  a 
single  year.  Their  credentials  for  admission  were  not  scholas¬ 
tic  credits  but  demonstrated  achievement  in  newspaper 
work.  Surprisingly,  however,  in  manner  and  appearance 
they  were  just  like  other  students,  belying  the  fictional 
stereotype  of  hard-boiled  characters  in  casual  dress  who 
swore  habitually  and  had  their  hats  glued  to  their  heads. 

Their  presence  in  the  Yard  indefinably  changed  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  An  early  Nieman  Fellow  after  a  few  weeks  on 
the  scene  confessed  his  sense  of  awe  and  inferiority  at  the 
vast  learning  of  his  professors,  which  led  me  to  confess  on 
my  part  that  they,  too,  experienced  qualms  at  facing  men 
who  knew  at  first  hand  so  many  things  that  teachers  could 
know  only  from  books.  It  may  be  that  incoming  groups 
still  feel  that  way,  but  the  faculty,  now  fully  adjusted  to  this 
unusual  type  of  student,  have  gained  continuing  benefit 
from  the  association. 

When  Agnes  Wahl  Nieman  made  her  bequest  to  Har¬ 
vard,  President  Conant  might  have  started  another  school 
of  journalism,  as  many  expected  him  to,  but  he  wisely  chose 
to  do  something  unique:  to  free  exceptionally  promising 
newspapermen  from  headlines  and  deadlines  for  a  year  and 
afford  them  an  opportunity  for  self-directed  study  in  sub¬ 
jects  that  might  prove  useful  to  them.  Archibald  MacLeish, 
the  first  director  or  “curator”  and  more  recently  a  professor 
at  Harvard,  added  the  feature  of  regular  dinners  at  which 
distinguished  editors,  foreign  correspondents,  publishers  and 
the  like  spoke,  with  members  of  the  faculty  joining  the 
Nieman  Fellows  in  the  animated  discussions  that  always 
followed. 

When  MacLeish  left  a  year  later  to  become  Librarian  of 
Congress  in  Washington,  Louis  M.  Lyons,  one  of  the 
original  Nieman  group  from  the  Boston  Globe,  assumed 
charge,  first  on  a  part-time  basis  and  then  after  a  few  years 
on  full  time.  This  “reticent  and  droll  Yankee,”  as  Kenneth 
Stewart  has  inadequately  described  him  in  a  book  touching 


Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  professor  emeritus  of  history 
at  Harvard,  served  on  the  Nieman  Committee  through 
most  of  the  period  he  describes,  was  friend  and  counsellor 
of  Nieman  Fellows  through  all  of  it. 


on  his  Nieman  year,  possessed  all  the  qualifications,  human 
and  journalistic,  that  the  position  called  for,  and  in  his 
twenty  years  the  program,  with  its  251  graduates,  has 
become  a  major  influence  nationally  in  elevating  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  newspaper  ethics  and  practice. 

President  Conant  throughout  his  period  in  oflice  kept  in 
close  touch  with  the  venture,  and  a  signal  event  each  year 
was  the  dinner  in  his  home  at  which  he  engaged  the  Fellows 
in  searching  conversation.  When  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  II,  Conant’s  first  reaction  was  to  discontinue 
the  fellowships  for  the  duration  as  an  unjustified  diversion 
of  the  University’s  energies,  but  fortunately  upon  further 
consideration  he  changed  his  mind  because  of  the  dire 
need  for  well-informed  newsmen  and  editors  to  cope  both 
with  the  immediate  crisis  and  postwar  problems.  Necessarily, 
however,  the  appointments  in  this  interval  were  restriaed 
to  4-F’s  and  men  beyond  draft  age.  That  is  the  only  time 
the  existence  of  the  imdertaking  has  been  even  temporarily 
threatened.  A  few  years  later  he  changed  the  eligibility  rules 
by  opening  the  awards  to  women,  an  action  particularly 
fitting  in  view  of  the  source  of  the  Nieman  endowment. 

Louis  Lyons  in  his  two-score  years  has  enriched  the 
original  program  with  many  innovations,  one  of  which  is  the 
weekly  seminar  on  Tuesday  afternoon  with  professors — 
really  a  species  of  press  conference — designed  to  acquaint  the 
Fellows  with  significant  developments  in  fields  of  study 
other  than  their  own.  Another  is  the  Nieman  Reports,  a 
quarterly  magazine  appraising  the  state  of  journalism  in 
the  country  and  containing  contributions  from  every  part 
of  the  United  States.  A  tMrd  is  the  triennial  reunion  of 
Nieman  alumni,  who  return  not  only  to  revisit  old  scenes 
but  to  talk  shop  and  hear  authoritative  speakers  discuss 
domestic  and  foreign  affairs  of  current  import.  The  most 
recent  departure  is  the  inclusion  of  selected  newspapermen 
from  other  lands  as  Nieman  Associates,  a  feature  made  pos¬ 
sible  through  the  generosity  of  several  educational  founda¬ 
tions.  This  year,  for  example,  there  are,  in  addition  to  twelve 
American  journalists,  three  from  Asia.  Lyons’  service  as 
news  commentator  of  WGBH  and  Channel  2  is  a  pure 
bonus  to  the  Greater  Boston  community,  beyond  the  call 
of  duty. 

It  would  be  diflicult  today  to  conceive  of  Harvard  without 
the  Nieman  Foundation,  for  it  has  become  an  integral  and 
vital  part  of  the  institution,  one  which  President  Pusey  cites 
with  just  pride  in  his  current  annual  Report.  And  Louis 
Lyons,  its  tireless  and  imaginative  director,  deserves  the 
primary  credit  for  the  place  it  has  won  in  the  University 
and  the  nation. 
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